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Vertical Retorts 


AMERICAN INSTALLATIONS 


Fitchburg, Mass. Montreal, Que. (Repeat) 
Springfield, Mass. Vancouver, B. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Victoria, B. C. 
Portland, Me. Montreal, Que. (p275.) 
Ottawa, Que. Watertown, N. Y. 
Montreal, Que. Malden, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Repeat) Vancouver, B.C. (Repeat) 
Pernambuco, Brazil Toronto, Ont. 


Santos, Brazil Medford, Ore. 
Portland, Me. (Repeat) 


COMBINED DAILY CAPACITY, 28,000,000 CU. FT. 


WEST GAS. IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, ne. 
150 Nassau St. New York 
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Liquid Purification Plant of Allentown- 
Bethlehem Gas Company, Bethlehem, Penna. 


A Development of the Koppers Company Which Is Saving Gas 
Manufacturers Thousands of Dollars in Purification Costs 
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KOPPERS COMPANY 


Designers and Builde: ‘Product 
Spars. and War Ooms 
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Technical education in every 
field of the gas industry, and in 
fact, in human endeavor gener- 
ally was featured in the second 
general session of the American 
Gas Association on the far end of 
the Pier on Wednesday morning. 
Both company employes and col- 
lege students were dealt with di- 
rectly in papers on the educa- 
tional side, and indirectly, the en- 
tire gas industry’s education to 
its own opportunities came in for 
consideration in other talks. 

Thus, it was pointed out that gas 
for house heating not only re- 
sulted in greater comfort for the 
householder, but is far more 
healthful than any other fuel. 
This point was made by Charles 
A. Munroe, chairman of the 
Board of the Laclede Gas Light 
Company, of St. Louis, past 
president of the A. G. A. 


House Heating 


“The potential volume of 
house heating gas business is 
from five to fifteen times the 
present volume,” Mr. Monroe 
said. “This means that upward 
of one and one-half trillion cubic 
feet of manufactured gas, which 
would produce more than $1,250,- 
000,000 in revenue would be re- 
quired annually for house heat- 
ing, but before the house heating 
business approaches this magni- 
tude the public will have to be 
educated over a period of years 
to the advantages of gas as a 





Gas Education An Urgent Necessity 


Speakers at Second General Session Would “Tell 
the Story” to Public, Employes and Colleges 





house heating fuel. At the pres- 
ent time such business can be ob- 
tained only by intensive sales 
efforts.” 

Much of Mr. Munroe’s talk and 
analysis he _ illustrated with 
graphs and statistical tables and 
other illustrations based on ex- 
periments conducted by his com- 
pany in this regard and his infor- 
mation came as news of a most 
interesting sort to the many gas 
men assembled. 


Education of Employes 


The education of employes 
was taken up by P. J. Mullaney, 
of the People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
Education of Gas Company Em- 
ployes Committee. Five booklets 
on the industry are the program 
of the committee. One of these 
is now ready for distribution, and 
the second is in the hands of the 
printer. The third is about ready 
to go into print and the fourth 
and fifth are being prepared. The 
first takes up the origin, history 
and development of the industry, 
Mr. Mullaney told the session. 
The others are titled, in order: 
The Story of Gas Manufacture, 
The Story of Gas Distribution, 
The Story of Gas Utilization, and 
The Story of Gas Service. 

The study of these five books 
by the employes of the gas indus- 
try will lead to a fairly complete 
knowledge of the gas industry, 
the speaker pointed out, at least 





to such an extent as to make 
every employe aware of his func- 
tion and the functions of his fel- 
lows in the work they are en- 
gaged in. Essentially, Mr. Mul- 
laney said, this was a progress re- 
port, and the extent to which it 
can be developed in the future 
depends on the executives of the 
companies in the industry. 


Gas and the Colleges 


What the A. G. A. had been 
able to do in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country was taken 
up by W. Griffin Gribbel, of the 
John J. Griffin Co., Philadelphia, 
as chairman of that committee. 
He told of the committee’s having 
gone before the educational insti- 
tutions with the idea in mind of 
interesting college men to go into 
the gas industry, of delivering 
special lectures at various of the 
engineering, technical, trade and 
other schools, and of conducting 
a special class which because it 
had started so late—the commit- 
tee began its work late in the last 
college year—had attracted only 
two men into the industry who 
had not intended to enter it. 


The gas industry, however, he 
pointed out, had made real 
friends with the heads and in- 
structors of every college and 
school it went into, and with an- 
other year of follow-up on the 
work begun in early 1924, he 
looked for a much larger number 
of college trained men to turn 
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their footsteps into the gas field. 
In conclusion, Mr. Gribbel read a 
number of most complimentary 
letters he had received from the 
university people inviting him and 
his co-operators to give them an- 
other opportunity to hear what 
was to be said for the gas industry. 
One institution, in fact, had made 


a series of lectures on gas, one 
of its required courses. 


How to Fail 


F. D. Van Amburgh, editor 
and manager of the “The Silent 
Partner,” published in New York 
City, speaking for the Manufac- 
turers’ Section, and introduced by 
its chairman, threw the assem- 
blage into gales of laughter in his 


story, “How to Fail.”” He made 
the points—“Others greet you as 
you greet them”—‘“Without hon- 





H. M. Brundage, Treasurer American Gas Association 


Other committee reports were 
delivered by W. T. Rasch, of the 
A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator Co., 
New York City, for the Commit- 
tee on Standardization of Gas 
Appliance Specifications; by 
Harry C. Abell, of New York City, 
newly elected A. G. A. President 
for the Testing Laboratory Com- 
mittee, and H. M. Brundage, 
A. G. A. Treasurer, for the Rate 
Fundamentals Committee. 





esty to self one fails with life” — 
“Loyalty to self’—and “kindness 
is an essential part of service.” 
The necessity for education 
both of the industry and the pub- 
lic it serves was stressed again 
and again by Mr. Munroe in his 
talk on house heating. ‘The 
habits of many lifetimes must be 
overcome,” he said, “before the 
change to the use of gas for house 
heating can be brought about. 
We have to make the household- 
ers realize that to live in a home 





a, 


with uniform temperature, re. 
gardiess of outside temperature, 
is not a luxury, but a health oe. 
sential. This transition, like that 
from the old log fireplace to the 
stove and then to the coal! fireg 
furnace will require time. 


Public Must Be Educated 


“The public has always had its 
eyes turned largely to paring the 
monetary outlay in fuel without 
calculating very largely the bene. 
fits. One of our tasks is to edu. 
cate them in the basic facts about 
house heating, to show them that 
by _ heating with gas-burning 
equipment they get not only g 
sure, convenient even heat, which 
can be regulated easily, but they 
also eliminate smoke, dirt, ashes 
and variations in temperature 
which often bring colds, pneu- 
monia and other cold weather 
ailments. This education, in my 
judgment, will require several 
years. But with the public be. 
coming always more comfort-loy- 
ing and more attentive to health 
the demand for that which gives 
health and convenience is certain. 
The cost will become secondary 
—the luxury of today is the neces- 
sity of tomorrow. I believe we 
should undertake the house heat- 
ing education of the public and I 
predict that in a future not so far 
distant house heating by gas will 
be the rule and not the exception.” 

Mr. Munroe told the associ- 
ation that although data on gas 
burning house heating installa- 
tions is scant, from all the data 
available he is convinced that 
such business is profitable for gas 
companies as well as advantage- 
ous for their customers. He then 
went into the technical charac- 
teristics of the house heating gas 
load, which he said averaged 
about ten and one-half times the 
ordinary residence load. 

Mr. Munroe’s talk was the 
contribution of the Commercial 
Section to the general sessions. 





Directors Gas Conference Meet 

The Directors of the Eastern 
Coast Gas Conference held an 
executive meefing at the Chal- 
fonte yesterday noon. Plans for 
the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference to be held early in 1925 
were discussed. The meeting fol- 
lowed a luncheon. 
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Three Questions Answered 


R. H. Burdick Gives Broad 
Views On Industry 


We interviewed Mr. R. H. Bur- 
dick on the run (that man’s al- 
ways going somewhere) and ob- 
tained from him some more opti- 
mistic views in the gas industry. 

“What are your ideas regard- 
ing the future of the gas busi- 
ness?” we asked. 

“The investing public is un- 
doubtedly one of the best barom- 
eters of modern business today 
and the demand for utility securi- 
ties, especially those of concerns 
operating gas properties, was 
never stronger than at present. 


No other class of securities has 
withstand recent periods of de- 
pression so well nor achieved as 
strong a reputation for stability 
and permanency. This status in- 
dicates in the strongest possible 
manner the complete develop- 
ment of public confidence in the 
public utility as it is now con- 
ducted.” 


Skidding around the next cor- 
ner we sprang our next query, 
viz.: “Do you feel that commis- 
sion regulation is hurting the gas 
industry ?” 

“Some regulatory bodies have 
in the past issued orders and 
established rates and standards 
which have undoubtedly worked 
hardships on certain gas com- 
panies, but the personnel of most 
state and municipal commissions 
have improved, the sane busi- 
ness man replacing the petty poli- 
tician in many cases. This change 
has been beneficial to gas com- 
panies and gas users alike in that 
regulatory bodies of the kind I 
speak of are recognizing in their 
recent orders the need for pro- 
viding incentives for the exercise 
of good management. Usually, 
the incentive takes the form of 
providing for an increased rate 
of return on utility company in- 
vestments paralleling rate reduc- 
tions made possible by diligent 
attention to operating details and 
policies founded on sound eco- 
nomies.”’ 


Our next question called for a 
statement of Mr. Burdick’s opin- 
ions on new developments in the 
art of gas manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 

“In water gas production the 
greatest single improvement has 
been the “back-run,” invented by 
Messrs. Young and Whitwell, of 
the West Coast. Another for- 


R. H. Burdick, Gas Engineer 
Electric Bond and Share Co., 
New York 


ward step is the installation of 
large capacity oil storage tanks 


inside of gas holder water tanks. 
In two plants at the present time 
we have such tanks under con- 
struction which, when completed, 
will hold sufficient oil to serve 
their attendant water gas plants 
for more than a year. The posi- 
tion of plants, so equipped, with 
respect to the oil market, is 
obvious. 

In coal gas manufacture we are 
following closely the develop- 


ment of a small plant bench with 
more than double the capacity of 
equivalent standard construction 
benches. 


Concerning oil gas production, 
one of our companies has evolved 
through their engineers a method 
of operating standard oil gas sets 
so as to produce recoverable ben- 
zol in large quanities without 
sacrificing any efficiency or ca- 
pacity or using any additional 
raw materials or labor. This ben- 
zol is blended with gasoline and 
sold as motor fuel through com- 
panies owning filling stations. 


In distribution affairs, we are 
laying centrifugal cast iron pipe 
with bronze welded joints for 
high pressure work and find this 
arrangement most satisfactory.” 

While still within shouting dis- 
tance we asked Mr. Burdick’s ad- 
vice to young men entering busi- 
ness lift—should they embrace 
the gas industry as their life work. 
Being nearly out of hearing range 
we are not sure of his answer, but 
it sounded something like “Yes, 
we have no bananas.” 





Making the Best of Low 
Gas Pressure in 
the Exhibits 


There seems to be some com- 
plaint about low gas pressure. 
We saw one exhibit that offers a 
cure for this, if not wholly, at 
least in part. The booth con- 
tained a number of appliances, 
actual flame in which was not 
really needed. To make the ap- 
pliance look realistic, bits of col- 
ored paper were put over the 
burner holes and a draft of air — 
kept these fluttering much. as the 
actual gas flame would appear. 
The illusion was perfect. Mightn’t 
it be worked out by others, who 
really don’t need to keep the 
flame going in their machines, to 
substitute this method of demon- 
stration so that those exhibits 
really needing a fair gas pressure 
might benefit? 
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Problems and 


Compensation 


Two Excellent Papers Read to Industrial 
Gas Section 


The second meeting of the In- 
dustrial Gas Section was as well 
attended as the first. Each re- 
port and paper was listened to 
with attention, and many ques- 
tions were asked the speakers. 
The meeting was called to order 
by Chairman H. H. Clark, who 
wasted no time on preliminaries. 
W. D. Thompson, Hammond, Ind., 
was called on for a report on the 
“Forging and Heat Treating” 
booklet. Mr. Thompson said 
that the booklet was well on its 
way to completion and would 
cover the subject thoroughly. 
Several suggestions were made by 
those present as to information 
which should be included in the 
booklet: W. M. Hepburn, New 
York, made the réport on the 
booklet, ‘““Metal Heating.” Oscar 
Bowen, Chicago, Ill., was not 
present and his report regarding 
“Tank Heating” was read by 
C. W. Berghorn, secretary of the 
section. W. M. Hepburn was 
again called on and reported on 
= booklet covering “Heat Con- 
trol.” 


Industrial Gas and the Small 
Gas Company 


The paper, “How to Solve the 
Industrial Gas Problem of the 
Small Gas Company,” was pre- 


J. P. Leinroth, Newark, N. J. 


sented by E. G. deCoriolis, Bos- 
ton, Mass. This proved to be one 
of the most interesting papers of 
the meeting. Mr. deCoriolis said, 
in part: 

“I believe it is a generally ac- 
cepted fact in the gas industry 
today that one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, field for poten- 
tial business in the further de- 
velopment of the industry lies in 
increasing the sale of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes. Figures have 
been compiled showing that in 
the last decade the sale of gas for 
industrial purposes has increased 
sixteenfold, whereas, the total 
sale of gas for all uses has only 
increased threefold. 


In discussing this subject I 
shall make no attempt to estab- 
lish a line of demarcation between 
the small and the large gas com- 
pany. In what concerns us the 
number, type and size of indus- 
tries in the territory served by a 
gas company is of more import- 
ance than the total population 
within its scope. To serve, as 
illustration, a large textile center 
offers few opportunities for in- 
creased sale of industrial gas, 
whereas, a metal manufacturing 
eenter one-third its size would 
present an infinite variety of gas 
problems. The gas company 
serving the latter territory is the 
one with which we are mostly 
concerned. Its engineering staff 
usually consists solely of a plant 
engineer who has had no training 
or experience in pyrometallurgi- 
cal or other industrial heat oper- 
ations. What would appear to 
be the logical answer to this ques- 
tion is that the company should 
retain the services of a young 
technical graduaute as an indus- 
trial engineer. This would be a 
step in the right direction. 

There should be co-operation 
between the small and large com- 
panies interested. The dairy 
farmers of Ohio pooled their re- 
sources and established in a few 
years one of the largest selling 


E. G. de Coriolis, Boston, Mass. 


agencies of dairy products in the 
world. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
law did not apply in their case, 
nor does it apply to that of gas 
companies which are engaged in 
a non-competitive business among 
themselves. 

The initiative for such co-oper- 
ation must rest with the gas com- 
panies. If they recognize the 
situation which confronts them 
and see the logic of co-operative 
effort, one way will have been 
found towards the solution of the 
problems. 


Compensating the Industrial Man 


J. P. Leinroth’s paper on “The 
Basis of Compensation for Indus- 
trial Gas Engineers,” threw much 
light upon the subject and showed 
much care and thought in prepa- 
ration. A few of the salient points 
were: The efficiency of the man, 
the proper selection and training 
of the man; and the wonderful 
results obtained from proper 
application of scientific compen- 
sation methods. 

If the industrial load is to be 
gotten, men of the proper type 
must be trained, and it neces- 
sarily follows that to obtain them 
and hold them, we must give them 
a compensation commensurate 
with the kind of men we require. 
Selling industrial gas calls for 
real sales ability; we are selling 
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a high-class product in competi- 
tion with cheaper fuels and to sell 
it requires the application of first- 
class methods. The proper re- 
warding of men for service ren- 
dered, touching as it does so 
closely to human ambitions, 
hopes, and fears, is today recogniz- 
ed as the most difficult of our indus- 
trial problems, but it is fraught 
with tremendous possibilities. 
Three plans were outlined: 
First—Estimate the amount of 


gas sold and pay accordingly. 
Second—Pay for increase con- 
sumption. 


Third—Compensate on a load 
basis. 


Each plan has its advantages 
and disadvantages; they are 
somewhat complicated, but it is 
difficult to draw up a simple plan 
which has no objections or disad- 
vantages. All men in the indus- 
try should give the compensation 
problem serious consideration as 
the mental attitude of the Indus- 
triai Gas Engineer is all import- 
ant and with this is deeply in- 
volved the plan of compensation 
we offer him. 





Gas Industry Urged to Be Alert 


H. O. Loebell Analyzes the Factors Con- 
trolling Industrial Gas Field 


“After another year of work we 
come together again to talk over 
our objectives and ambitions, what 
we have done toward accomplish- 
ing them and what there remains 
for us to do. I think it is always 
inspiring at a time like this to re- 
view the forces working for or 
against us and make an attempt to 
determine where we should concen- 
trate our efforts in the year to come. 


“The potential market for in- 
dustrial gas business is the sum 
total of all the heating operations 
carried on in this country in terms 
of the number of cubic feet of gas 
required to displace the present 
fuels used. This may sound like a 
fanciful dream until you analyze 
the economic factors back of it 
when you will see that it is based on 
facts and actual experience in in- 
dustries where gas has displaced 
crude fuels. 

“If you will recall the history 
of power development you will see 
that the gas industry is going 
through the same evolution and be- 
cause of this we are in a position 
to take advantage of that experi- 
ence. A few years ago only the 
dreamers believed that the time 
would come when the electric com- 
panies would be carrying the major 
portion of the power load of a com- 


munity. Today we see communities 
where as much as 95 per cent of the 
total power load is carried by the 
central station electric company. 
Even the field of heating has been 
invaded which is in many cases 
justified because of the economics 
involved. 


“Any gas man today knows that 
gaseous fuel performs heating 
operations with greater efficiency 
and higher overall economics per 
unit of energy than any other fuel 
known. Even the users of fuel ap- 
preciate this,fact. The obstacle we 
encounter in effecting a greater use 
of gas as a heating medium does 
not lie here but in the cost of gas 
as compared with the raw fuels, oil, 
coal and coke. 


New Systems of Rates 


“Two things are necessary to re- 
move this obstacle. One is the 
adoption by the gas companies of 
new systems of rates—rates which 
put the overhead burden where it 
belongs and bring the cost of gas 
down to a point where the manu- 
facturer can use it with economy. 
The other is the perfection of equip- 
ment which allows for the efficient 
utilization of gas. When these two 
things are accomplished and only 
then will gas as a heating medium 


come into its own. 

“Now, the question is how are 
these things going to be brought 
about. At the present time the 
spirit of the gas companies indi- 
cates a willingness to accept innova- 
tions in methods of gas-manufac- 
ture, in systems of rates, and in the 
new types of gas-burning equip- 
ment as long as there is no danger 
connected with them of jeopardiz- 
ing their present position. This is 
being exemplified by the great num- 
ber of requests which have come in 
from gas companies in different 
states for permission to supply gas 
of different heating values. This 


would make it possible for them to 
adopt processes of gas-manufacture 
which aim to gasify coal completely 
without producing coke or useing 
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C. C. Krausse, Industrial Fuel 
Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 


oil for enriching purposes—the ulti- 
mate object of all gas-manufactur- 
ing companies at the present time. 

“All this shows that the gas com- 
panies are now considering the pos- 
sibilities of two kinds of business— 
that which is coming to them by 
right of their monopolistic position, 
and that which they should get by 
virtue of their ability to supply a 
service commensurate with the 
cost involved and which will meet 
the competition of other heating 
mediums on the market. 

Meeting Competition 

“How are the gas companies go- 
ing te meet this competition? Look 
at the history of the electric power 
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development again. When the pos- 
sibilities of the individual motor 
drive and the group motor drive 
first dawned on that industry, their 
first step was to acquire the services 
of a group of the most competent 
men they could find. The respon- 
sibility of these men was to find out 
exactly what the potentialities of 
electric energy were and to make a 
complete and detailed analysis of 
all the factors connected with the 
use of it. With this information in 
hand, they went straight ahead, 
sacrificing present losses for what 
they knew would be future gain. 
The expenditures they made were 
considerably in excess of what their 
business at that time justified, but 
since then it has been made possible 
for them to motorize practically all 
industries and reap a tremendous 
and just reward for their foresight 
and vision. 

“In the same way, I believe that 
the first thing the gas industry 
should do is to arrive at a correct 
understanding of the factors under- 
lying the cost of production in the 
various manufacturing concerns 
where heat is required. Competent 
men should make an analysis of the 
heat requirements of these in- 
dustries and interpret them to the 
man rs from the economic 
standpoint. While for the present 
it might not mean additional busi- 
ness for the gas man, as in cases 


where the analysis could not be in- 
terpreted in favor of the use of gas 
as the heating medium—-still it 
would provide a basis to work on 
and would undoubtedly mean busi- 
ness for the future. 

“No man could consistently be 
given the responsibility of secur- 
business in a community without 
having such an analysis at his 
command. It is insistent that he 
be in a position to classify his ter- 
ritory into two groups—that busi- 
ness which can be profitably taken 
on immediately and that which 
must be postponed until the cost of 
production with gas can be recon- 
ciled—and he cannot do this with- 
out a knowledge of the intangibles 
bearing on the situation. 


Oil Being Eliminated As 
Industrial Fuel 


“Sooner or later every manufac- 
turer is going to have to ask him- 
self—what is the fuel best fitted for 
industrial heating? Two powerful 
factors are bringing this condition 
about. One is the elimination of 
fuel oil as an industrial fuel, not 
only because the present improved 
refining processes are making it 
searce, but also because even the 
quantity available will be to a large 
measure absorbed by the great 
number of house-heating instal- 
lations which are being made today. 
The other is the precarious position 


of the natural gas companies. More 
and more of these companies are 
finding themselves in a position 
where it is necessary to withdraw 
the consumption of the industries 
in order to meet the requirements 
of the domestic customers. 

“Now at the beginning of this 
critical period is the time for the 
gas men to be alert, and present 
their case to the industries before 
they find some other means than 
city gas to solve their problem. 
They must meet the manufacturer 
half way, consistent rate schedules 
must be established even at the cost 
of temporary losses. I would go so 
far as to say that gas can be manu- 
factured under economical condi- 
tions for industries even if it is 
necessary for the gas company to 
maintain a separate system of dis- 
tribution for them. Of course, this 
would only have to be taken into 
consideration when permission can- 
not be obtained from the public 
utility commission to make the 
quality of gas used for industries 
general. 

“Tf all these factors are taken 
seriously by the gas industry, there 
is no question in my mind but that 
the output of the gas companies 
of the United States will be tre- 
mendously increased during the 
coming year, and that an era in 
which gas is recognized as the only 
fuel for industrial heating will 
truly begin.” 





Utilities Must Win Popularity 


Commercial Men Plan Appeal 
to Builders 


Although “Sales Management 
and Organization” was the title of 
what was to be a paper read before 
the Commercial Section of the A. 
G. A. in the Convention Hall at the 
Steel Pier yesterday afternoon by 
A. 8. Goldsborough, there was no 
such paper. And the caption on 
the vigorous off-hand talk given to 
the gas folk by the secretary of the 
Baltimore Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association really should 
have been “How to Face the 
Menace of Municipal Ownership.” 


Mr. Goldsborough said it might 
just as well be recognized that, 
whether well or ill founded, there 
was a failure of the public to co- 
operate with the utilities com- 
panies. The main object of all 
public service companies was to 
win public popularity. They were 
in need of the public as a defender 
against radical legislation. In some 
quarters there was a disposition to 
adopt the Vanderbiltian attitude of 
the-public-be-damed and this sorely 
needed to be overcome. 





Elements were at work stirring 
up antagonism in the communities. 
Some of this was engendered by the 
newspapers for various reasons. 
Mr. Goldsborough believed that the 
public was willing to be friendly if 
the public utilities made it believe 
they were willing to play the game 
fairly. 

Nothing slams the door in the 
face of the gas salesman so tightly 
as the belief among householders 
that the companies are trying to 
take advantage. This. prejudice 
had to be rooted out. Merchants 
were sore because the gas com- 
panies had a certain advantage over 
them in the sale of gas accessories 
and in collections for these.. They 
did not like it. They had to sub- 
mit because the public tolerated the 
custom. So soon as the public re- 
volted the custom might be 
smashed. The speaker had heard 
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talk here and there of legislation to 
divorce gas companies from the 
gale of merchandise other than gas. 

How very necessary was it not, 
he then suggested, that the com- 
mercial departments should sell ap- 


pliances only of the best quality and 
on the closest profit margin. If the 
aggregate profits from the sale of 
sideline merchandise were shown to 
be excessive, then the public would 
clamor for a cut in the price of gas 
and the agitators would demand 
that the cities and towns them- 
selves furnish gas to their in- 
habitants. 

Mr. Goldsborough claimed a 
share for the salesman in the ideas 
which he brought in to the sales 
managers. This was the best way 
to build stability and excite the best 
efforts of the men in the ranks. 
This speaker held the close atten- 
tion of the audience, he being the 
first on the list to deliver an ex- 
temporaneous exhortation. Along 
ethical lines his discourse ran 
chiefly, with a strong strain of the 
old but ever new doctrine that 
honesty and fair dealing is the best 
policy for utilities, and especially 
since they must show a strong front 
to those who would take them out 
of private ownership and operation. 
He was applauded heartily and on 
motion of B. H. Atwood of Wil- 
mington received a rising vote of 
thanks. 





G. I. Vincent, Manager Syracuse 
Lighting Co. 


Architects and Builders 
Committee 


Not so fervent but nevertheless 
of acute interest to the Commer- 
cial Section was the report of W. A. 
Adams, Chairman of the Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ Committee. It 
was formed in February, 1924, and 
beside Mr. Adams consists of D. A. 


Duvall, Robert Mahm, R. A. 
Koehler, Phillmer Eves, H. G. 
Walz and R. C. Lewis. The com- 


mittee held its first meeting on 
March 24, 1924, to devise ways and 
means of increasing gas sales 
through co-operation with the 
architect, builder, master plumber, 
gas fitter and heating contractor. 


“It was the opinion of the com- 
mittee,” said Mr. Adams, “that the 
best way to accomplish our ends 





T. F. Kennedy, Manager New 
Business Department, H. L. 
Doherty & Co. 


was by personal contact, that more 
intimate relations could be estab- 
lished by periodic calls on these 
classes of the trade to confer with 
them on all matters pertaining to 
the gas business, and to advise them 
in matters of interior piping, lay- 
outs, sizes, etc., to give data on ex- 
tensions of mains and services, to 
suggest proper locations for meters, 
to properly interpret rules, which 
to the uninitiated may seem arbi- 
trary, but which will, when clearly 
explained, show to be for the good 
of service. In short, to be of as- 
sistance to them wherever possible, 
and by this means keep our com- 
panies in the forefront of progres- 
sive utilities. 


“The committee believes that the 
mailing of descriptive literature 


was a very ineffective way to con- 
duct our campaign, for the reason 
that too often such literature found 
its way to the waste basket and 
even though read, it was done so 
hurriedly and no lasting impres- 
sion was made. 

“The committee recommended 
that the men to be selected for this 
work should be men who have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
gas business, at least insofar as 
would apply to the needs of those 
engaged in construction work. 
They should be men who feel that 
we are fulfilling a real need, that 
GAS is the biggest single factor in 
home comfort and convenience, and 
in the Industrial and Commercial 
world, the most vital agent of 
progress. 

“The committee unanimously 
agreed that, to strengthen the con- 
tact that would be made by personal 
service calls, a file should be made 
up. The committee believes that 
this folder should be delivered by a 
special representative to every 
architect in the territory supplied 
by the local utility company, and 
literature descriptive and informa- 
tive of the latest development in 
gas appliances would be inserted 
from time to time by your repre- 
sentative. 

“The matter of servicing these 
folders with literature, through the 
American Gas Association, was dis- 
cussed, but it was thought that be- 
cause of the wide diversity of lines 





AB Debibaieesl, 
Bakimore, Md. 
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that are handled by the different 
companies throughout the country, 
the servicing would be better hand- 
led by each company, who would 
have literature that would be de- 
scriptive of the appliances they 
handle, and which are built accord- 
ing to A. G. A. specifications. 

“Numerous inquiries have been 
received as to the methods of con- 
ducting an Architect and Builders’ 
Service Division, and we have fur- 
nished a number of member com- 
panies samples and charts such as 
are used in this work. 


“You have heard it said time and 
again by men who are prominent in 
sales promotional work, and no 
doubt your own experience has 
taught you that the first step in 
selling is to arouse interest. Well, 
it has been the experience of this 
committee that there is no better 
time to get that interest aroused 
than when plans are being drawn 
for a building, and the story of the 
Modern Gas Appliance which meets 
with the specifications of the Amer- 


‘ican Gas Association and which is 


built for long life and economy of 
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Ed Cooney, of Lowell, Mass., 


and his prize bovine are here again 








operation, can he graphically tolg, 
“Now, I urge you to give more 
attention to this important phage 
of merchandising. You wil! fing 
that your selling problem is greatly 
simplified, because if foundation 
work is thoroughly followed up, 
and adequate piping and additional 
openings are secured, the cost of 
installing appliances is lowered. 


“You will be rewarded in the 
measure of your efforts. You will 
find yourself being more cordially 
received, by the Architect, Builder, 
Heating Contractor, and Master 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters, and be- 
cause you are rendering a valuable 
service, gratis, increased sales will 
be the reflection of the cordiality 
thus established.” 


House Heating 

G. I. Vincent of the Syracuse 
Lighting Company, who spoke last 
year on “House Heating,” read an- 
other paper on that topic. He told 
in technical detail the results of an 
experiment made in heating a 
house with gas that had previously 
been warmed by coal. 


“The heating,’”’ Mr. Vincent said, 
“was very satisfactory, very notice- 
ably better than when heated with 
coal. In fact, the heating had never 
been satisfactory with coal. In 
severe weather it had been impos- 
sible to be comfortable. The same 
furnace which when burning coal 
failed to heat the dwelling, when 


modified to burn gas heated it per- 
fectly.” 


Another paper that aroused at- 
tention was one on “Compensation 
and Its Incentive to Greater Sales 
Efforts,” read by Thomas F. Ken- 
nedy, manager New Business De- 
partment, Henry L. Douherty & 
Co., of New York. 


A strong brief for window dress- 
ing was delivered by L. E. Lind- 
say, manager of the display section 
of the People’s Gas Stores, Inc., of 
Chicago. Mr. F. L. Mendez’s paper 
on water heaters is printed in full 
on another page of this issue. 
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Gas Company 


Has Right to 


Advertise 


At the Advertising and Publicity 
Section meeting in the Blue Room, 
at the Chalfonte, Mr. J. E. Bennett, 
Publicity Manager of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Chairman of that Section, 
read a report on the activities of the 
Publicity Section and outlined the 
work being done for the gas com- 
panies throughout the country. 

Mr. Leonard Ormerod, Vice- 
President Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association also read a paper 
on “The Right of a Public Utility to 


r weer 


Frank L. Blanchard, 
New Chairman 


Advertise.” Mr. Ormerod stated 
that in his opinion the utilities not 
only had a right to advertise but 
should advertise. He quoted the 
decision made by the Public Service 
Commission of the State of Connec- 
ticut in the case of the Gas Com- 
pany at Stamford, Conn., which 
was published in full in a recent 
issue of the American Gas Journal 
in which they stated that it was 
proper for the gas company to set 
forth their message to their cus- 
tomers through the daily press. 


He stated that in the case of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Phila- 
delphia, that the total advertising 
expenditures of that company did 
not equal 2 cents per month on each 
telephone, showing that this ex- 


penditure has not the slightest ef- 
fect on the rate structure. This 
would undoubtedly be true with the 
gas utility. 

He stated that every gas utility 
should lay out a regular advertis- 
ing campaign so that the advertis- 
ing manager of that company would 
know just how much money he 
could spend each month and could 
make his plans accordingly. A hit 
and miss advertising campaign will 
not pay. 

He also spoke about the advis- 
ability of having an advertising 
agency handle the advertising and 











Arthur W. Hawks, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman 


strongly recommended that it was 
much better to handle the advertis- 
ing from your own office so that 
you can get that personal contact 
with the editor and manager of the 
local papers. This opinion was 
ably seconded by Robert Living- 
ston, Advertising Manager of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, who told of several instances 
where this personal contact with 
the papers had kept out advertis- 
ing copy that would have been to a 
more less degree detrimental to the 
gas company. 

Mr. Frank Blanchard, Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., New York, was 
elected Chairman, and Mr. Arthur 
W. Hawkes, Jr., Baltimore Con- 
solidated Gas & Elec. Co., Balti- 
more, Md., Vice-Chairman. 


“Jake” Jones, of Burlington, N. J., 
Wins a Dollar for the Other . 
Fellow 


Yesterday morning at 4 o’clock, 
Supt. Jacob B. Jones, of the Gas 
Light Company, was awakened 
at his home with an incessant 
ringing of his telephone. An- 
swering the call, Mr. Jones was 
asked if he would not at once 
come to a restaurant down town 
upon an important matter. He 
hurriedly dressed and was in a 
few minutes at the place of busi- 
ness. There he found that the 
proprietor of the restaurant had 
but recently returned from Havre 
de Grace, Maryland, where he 
had picked several winning 
ponies and had brought back 











quite aroll. Feeling good he was 
still in wagering mood and in the 
course of an argument with some 
fellows in the restaurant he laid 
a bet that he could have a gas 
man in his place in fifteen min- 
utes. That was his faith in the 
service of the corporation. The 
bet was made, he put in his call 
and had the head of the whole 
works at the restaurant within 
the*time specified. Incidentally, 
the proprietor had discreetly left 
the place before the arrival of 
Mr. Jones. It is quite certain that 
there will be a meeting of the 
superintendent and the restau- 
rant man a little later, when there 
will be an exchange of opinions 
regarding the matter. Anyway, 
the restaurant man won his bet. 
He knew the gas company’s 
policies. 
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“THE GAME” 
By Syd 


This isn’t such a bad world, 
It’s filled with gold and fame, 
And it costs a fellow nothing 
To get into the game. 
The cards, sometimes, are greasy 
And the chips come very slow, 
But the longer you keep playing 
The more you’re bound to know. 


This isn’t such a bad world 
In which we mortals live, 

When things are dull and we can’t take, 
Why we can always give. 

Then, when the skies get clearer 
When clouds are not so black, 

Your luck may be the better 
And with interest t’will come back: 


This isn’t such a bad world 
For those with lots of grit. 

Just learn to grin and bear it. 
Till you get used to it. 

Walter Johnson kept on trying 
Though twice he took a fall, 

And then he beat the Giants—say, 
This isn’t such a bad world, after all. 
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Relations With Customers 


Many Phases Discussed by 
Accounting Section 


The one topic of discussion at 
the Wednesday meeting of the 
Accounting Section was the re- 
port of the Relations with Cus- 
tomers. The report was divided 
into four parts and was presented 
to the meeting by the chairman 
of the committee, DeWitt Clinton, 
of the Worcester Gas Light Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

The first part of this report 
was concerned with the Customer 
and Employment Partnership in 


Public Utilities as it Relates to 
Security Holders Records, which 





x 


W. H. Barton, Portland Gas & 
Coke Cé., Portland, Ore. 


was read by E. MacMorris, of the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, Pa. This 
paper was concerned with a 
phase of that important move- 
ment in the utility, and particu- 
larly the gas field, customer own- 
ership. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation made by the commit- 
tee, of which this paper was a re- 
port, was “to outline in this report 
a model form of records and the 
accounting procedure to be used 
as well as set forth an organiza- 
tion plan of procedure to be fol- 
lowed and the best methods to be 
used by a company in carrying on 


a successful compaign for the sale 
of its securities to its customers 
and employees.” 

The committee was accorded 
splendid co-operation by a num- 
ber of gas companies that had run 
customer ownership campaigns 
and a study of the returns brought 
out the two following facts: 

“1. The plan of campaign, cov- 
ering such features as instruction 
to employees, advertising and 
general publicity, follows closely 
along the same general methods 
which have proven effective in so 
many cases. 

2. Accounting and Record 
forms differ for practically every 
company, necessarily having been 
adopted to most closely fit in with 
the accounting procedure and 
general organization routine of 
the particular company, as well 
as the actual physical layout of 
the company.” 

The report included a number 
of standard accounting forms, 
which were recommended to the 
gas companies, who are planning 
to inaugurate a customer owner- 
ship campaign. A digest of a 
plan for the sale of stock to em- 
ployees was also outlined in the 
report. 


Errors and Their Correction 
and Prevention 


The next section of the report 
was concerned with the paper 
prepared by the sub-Committee 
on Errors, presented by the chair- 
man, J. M. Roberts, of the Peo- 
ple’s Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill. The report was con- 
cerned with a study of the char- 
acter of the errors made by gas 
employees and with methods that 
might be adopted to help in pre- 
venting such errors from being 
made. One important consider- 
ation in this respect is the classi- 
fication of the errors into two 
great classes, according to 
whether or not they affect or do 
not affect the customer and the 
handling of the errors according 
to this division. A plan was out- 


lined for dealing with errors and 
their prevention and the advan- 
tages of this plan, which is based 
primarily on the allocation of the 
errors to the department which 
is responsible and the institution 
of weekly drills on errors, are also 
given. The report was conclus- 
ioned with the presentation of a 
set of forms that may be used in 
this work. 


Improving Public Relations 


The third section of the report 
was concerned with the import- 
ant topic of increasing the good- 
will among the public through the 
calling of employees at the homes 
of the customers. This part of 
the report on Relations with Cus- 
tomers was presented by the 
chairman of sub-committee, W. H. 


W. Baurhyte, Pres. Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corpn. 


Barton, of the Portland Gas and 
Coke Co., Portland, Oregon. The 
paper took up the problem of 
selling employees on the service 
idea, the methods of accomplish- 
ing this end. It went into detail 
on the way in which the employee 
should behave when visiting the 
premises of the customer. It also 
discussed the procedure for re- 
porting criticism and dissatisfac- 
tion. Various forms to be used 
in this work were also presented. 
It was emphasized that consider- 
able care should be taken in the 
selection of these men, and more 
particularly in their education 
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and training so that the maximum 
beneficial results might be ob- 
tained through their contact with 
the customer. 


Welfare of Employees 


The last section of the report 
was presented by O. F. Potter, of 
the Public Service Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., chairman of the sub- 
Committee on Welfare of Em- 
ployees as Affecting Relations of 
Company with Customer. The 
report of the sub-committee cov- 
ered the following subjects, bonus 
and profit-sharing plans, group 


insurance and promotion plans, 


sick benefit and death benefit 
plans, and pension and medical 
attendance plans. Each part of 
this report was discussed in con- 
siderable detail and various 


forms were included for recording 
the information on these matters. 


This, the second meeting of the 
Accounting Section, was well at- 
tended and was a clear indication 
of the interest that is being shown 
in accounting matters and those 
that are related to accounting, 
although not actually concerned 
with mere figures. The papers 
presented at this meeting were 
fine examples of the really di- 
versified interests of the account- 
ing section, and indicated how 
this section, through the control 
that it exercises in the way of de- 
veloping forms and plans, record- 
ing the results of studies and in- 
vestigations reaches all the im- 
portant matters that are con- 
fronting the gas industry at the 
present day. 





Gas Men Hold Symposium 


High Pressure Distribution, Coke and 
Research the Subjects of Interest 
at the Second Meeting of 
Technical Section. 


The second meeting of the 
Technical Section, which took 
place yesterday afternoon, was 
replete with interest. Not only 
were the important subjects of 
high pressure distribution and 
coke thoroughly discussed, but a 
symposium was also held on the 
subject, “How Can Research Best 


be Organized to Serve the Gas 
Industry.” 


The need of research work in 
the gas industry is perhaps 
greater at the present time than 
at any other period of its history. 
Gas men are endeavoring to in- 
troduce gas as an industrial fuel 
in many new fields, which gives 
rise to a series of problems re- 
quiring careful and ranid solu- 
tion. The use of lower grade com- 
bustibles as fuel in the manufac- 
ture of gas, particularly water 
gas, also introduces factors which 
necessitate the institution of re- 
search work to effect their proper 
regulation. The matter of high 


pressure distribution to supply 
manufacturing plants with gase- 
ous fuel in also becoming of in- 
creasing importance and involves 
considerable experimental work 
before the correct solution of the 
problem can be obtained. In 
addition to the special problems 
that are now confronting the tech- 
nical man, who is being pushed to 
the utmost to secure solutions for 
them, so that gas may go on pro- 
gressing as it has done in the past 
few years, there are the regular 
problems of every-day occurence 
which require his attention. 


All this comprises a rather 
heavy load under which the tech- 
nical man is working these days. 
He must blaze the trail, in fact, 
prepare in advance for the steps 
that will be taken in the future, 
and if he is not put in the position 
where he can do this sort of work, 
experimenting, laying down the 
fundamental principles on which 
further development can take 


| 
place, busying himself with rr. 
search problems which may not 
be of such great importance at 
the moment, but on which the 
future development of the indus. 
try rests, in fine, if he cannot do 
research work in the way ip 
which he sees fit, then the future 
progress of the industry will he 
retarded. For his function ig qj. 
ways to be ready to apply in a 
practical way the experimentg| 
developments evolved in the labo. 
ratory and on a sem-plant scale, 


Thus, the question of research 
is of peculiar importance to the 
technical man. The symposium 
held yesterday afternoon of this 
subject brought out the fact that 
the technical man was well aware 
of its significance, not only to him, 
but to the entire industry as well, 





S. E. Fairchild, Jr., Pres. Cruse- 
Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Many took part in*’the discus- 
sions, which were developed from 
the standpoint of research in co- 
operation with the Technical 
Universities and Government Bu- 
reaus, research as conducted by 
the individual gas company, and 
finally the advantages of an Asso- 
ciation Research Laboratory. 


High Pressure Gas Distribution 


The paper on High Pressure 
Transmission and Distribution of 
Gas was prepared by R. S. Ful- 
ler, Engineer of Distribution of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.. This im- 
portant subject was given a very 
careful treatment in this paper, 
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which dealt with most of the 
phases which must be considered 
when any study of high pressure 
methods is made. First, the per- 
formance of high pressure was 
compared with low pressure and 
the advantages of the former 
were described. The significance 
of high pressure from the stand- 
point of the industrial customer 
was also gone into. The costs of 
high and low pressure distribu- 
tion were also discussed. Three 
different cases were described. 
The conversion from low pres- 
sure to high pressure was dis- 
cussed as well as the various 
effects of the high pressure sys- 
tem on complaints, on meter per- 
formance, on unaccounted - for 


gas. 
Coke 

The Coke Committee also made 
a report at the meeting through 
its chairman, R. L. Fletcher, of 
the Providence Gas Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I. This report was made 
up of several parts and both the 
technical and economic sides of 
the coke problem were discussed. 

The first paper was concerned 
with the Selection, Preparation 


and Carbonization of Coal and 
Preparation of Coke. It was pre- 
pared by A. W. Grant, Jr., of the 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. Various points 
of technical interest were dis- 
cussed in this paper. 

The second paper was con- 
cerned with a description of the 
technical progress made in the 
study of coke and its value to the 
industry. This paper was pre- 
pared by Harold G. Ross, of the 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The third paper was on the sub- 
ject of improving the quality of 
coke that is produced in hori- 
zontal retorts. It was prepared 
by John H. Doerres, of the La- 
Clede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; John L. Eigenbrot, of the 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, 
Mass., and R. L. Fletcher, of the 
Providence Gas Co., Providence, 
R. I. Considerable data was col- 
lected in this investigation and 
included in this investigation and 
included in this paper together 
with photographs of the coke 
produced under different operat- 
ing conditions. 

Another paper was. devoted to 


the merchandising of coke in the 
small plant. This paper was pre- 
pared by J. K. Swanson, Con- 
sumers’ Power Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. The methods of selling 
coke to the customer of a small 
plant company were gone into 
and the conditions affecting this 
sale were discussed. 

The advertising side of the coke 
business was covered in a paper 
which was prepared by W. G. 
Rich, manager of the Coke Sales 
Department of the Providence 
Gas Company. The writer of 
this paper pointed out the great 
importance of advertising in the 
merchandising of coke. He 
urged the technical men to appre- 
ciate the value of advertising in 
this field and claimed that the 
gas company that advertised its 
coke persistently was the one that 
disposed of its coke and not only 
that but obtained a good price 
for it. 

The delivery of coke was dis- 
cussed in a paper by V. A. Miller, 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
and the correct use of coke in the 
home by Samuel S. Wyer. 





Gas Men Honored 


McCarter and Beal Medals Awarded At 
Public Relations Symposium 


Before an audience of three thou- 
sand officials of gas companies 
gathered in meeting at Haddon Hall 
last night, Patrick Augustine Gub- 
gins of Whitestone, Long Island, 
N. Y., was awarded the American 
Gas Association’s Meritorious 
Service Medal for conspicuous 
judgment, bravery and heroism in 
rescuing a man from drowning on 
January 12, 1923. 

The medal is given in recognition 
of the most meritorious act per- 
formed within the gas industry dur- 
ing each calendar year and is do- 


nated by W. R. Addicks, vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Gubbins is 
an inspector and surveyor in the 
employ of the New York Company 


and is the recipient of the first 
award of the medal. 

In the citation accompanying the 
award, Mr. Gubbins is mentioned 
as having performed a heroic and 
spontaneous act in the saving of 
human life when on January 12, 
1923, he plunged into icy water 
fifteen feet deep and rescued a 
laborer from drowning. The rescue 
took place at the Astoria, Long 
Island, plant of the company. 

Mr. Gubbins is the father of 
seven children and lives at 12 
Eleventh Street, Whitestone, Long 
Island. 

A. W. Warner, research engineer 
of the Philadelphia Sururban Gas 
and Electric Company, Chester, 
Pa., was awarded the Beal Medal. 


Both men are employed by the Cam- 


The medal is awarded annually 
by T. R. Beal, president of the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the 
best technical paper presented at a 
convention of the American Gas 
Association. 


The paper which won the medal 
for Mr. Warner was presented at 
the 1923 Convention of the Asso- 
ciation, held at Atlantic City, and 
was entitled, “The Study of Some 
Physical Laws Governing the Car- 
bonization of Coal.” 

There was no award of the medal 
in 1922. 

Of five awards of the McCarter 
Medal to employes of gas companies 
in the United States who have re- 
suscitated a victim of gas asphyxia- 
tion by use of the Schaeffer Prone 
Pressure Method during 1923, three 
went to New Jersey men, two of 
them employes of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company. 

The two Public Service men who 
received medals were John Swain, 
Leonard and Westfield Avenues, 
Camden; and Elwood F. Coffman, 
204 Tenth Ave., Haddon Heights. 
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den Coke Company and in their 
resuscitation work were assisted by 
the following who were awarded 
certificates : 


L. E. Guice, 228 48rd St., Cam- 
den; E. Nicturn, 712 Grant St., 
Camden; James Lloyd, 515 New- 
ton Ave., Camden; Grover Cham- 
bers, 775 Spruce St., Camden; 
Chris Watz, 288 Leeds Place, Wood- 
bury; William E. Watson, 1110 
South 2nd St., Camden; Howard 
Condon, 255 Ceader Cross Ave., 
Audubon ; George Schultz, 745 Wal- 
nue St., Camden; J. Magiwinnix, 
1008 Newton Ave., Camden, and 


David Godshalk, Jackson St., Cam- 
den 


The other New Jersey men to re- 
ceive the medal was Morris Joslin, 
Highland Ave., Atlantic Highlands, 
employed by the County Gas Com- 
pany. He was assisted by William 
Gordon of Atlantic Highlands who 
received a certificate. 


In all three medal awards it was 
shown that the recipients and their 
assistants had saved the life of a 
fellow worker by prompt and effi- 
cient use of the most modern resus- 
citation equipment and the prone 
pressure method. 


L. C. Meyer, chief clerk of the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois at Crystal Lake, Illinois, 
was awarded the McCarter Medal 
by the accident prevention com- 
mittee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

The medal is the gift of Thomas 
N. McCarter, president of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and is award- 
ed annually to any employee of a 
gas or electric company who res- 
cues a victim of gas asphyxiation 
by means of the Schaeffer Prone 
Pressure Method. 

In a citation accompanying the 
award it was shown that Mr. 
Meyer had saved the life of William 
Wallace, an employee of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, when the 
latter, in installing a telephone con- 
duit, had broken a gas service pipe 
and had been overcome with gas. 
The accident occurred on July 7, 
1924. 

Due to the prompt and efficient 
work of Mr. Meyer who not only 
used the prone pressure method in 
resusciating Mr. Wallace but who 
gave assistance after medical help. 


Making the Pastries of 
All Nations 


A Bake Oven That Turns Out 
Sweets Tasting Like More 


We seem to have a young 
League of Nations in session at 
the convention this year. There’s 
a nice big oven on display and a 
chef in charge who is turning out 
pastry of every nationality. Dan- 
ish pastry, French pastry, Ger- 
man pastry, the Epicurean flour 
(or flower, just as you please) of 
every nation that cooks. With 





R. L. Canniff, Central Hudson Gas 
& Elec. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


the exception, of course, of Amer- 
ican pastry. There’s no telling 
just when that most famous of 
American institutions, the Ameri- 
can pie will make its appearance 
in the midst of this galaxy of 
delicious tid-bits. 

But, to tell the truth, we hardly 
missed the pie. There was so much 
else delicious to eat that one 
simply didn’t think of it till one 
left, appetite amply appeased, or 
whetted, depending on how much 
one took. 

Then, the thought struck one, 
that the oven that made this 
League of Pastry, was itself an 
American oven. 

And the whole point of this 
story is that the oven is a splendid 
American gas oven. Of course, 
we've had good pastry before, 
lots of it, but different kinds in 


ee , 


different places, but never some 
of all kinds and nationalities jp 
the one place. This is a ve 
Geneva of pastry. Lucky we're 
not on a diet. We saw some peo. 
ple stop, look and listen to the 
pleased exclamations of those 
who were sampling the delicious 
morsels and then pass on with a 
woebegone sigh. 


N. C. Rasmussen, himself g 
Dane, and an excellent pastry 
chef, introduced us to the oven, 
the invention of which he finally 
and with becoming modesty him. 
self admitted. Having been a 
baker for many years, Mr. Ras. 
mussen knew that ovens of the 
past had left much to be desired, 
in the way of oven heating, con- 
servation of heat, the economy of 
stone baffles, the havoc that drafts 
had wrought with good baking, 
and other significant features, 

So he went to work and brought 
this new type of oven into being. 
The whole oven is only 40 inches 
wide and 29 inches deep, as eco- 
nomical for space as any we know 
of, for the baking surface. By 
the use of tile baffles instead of 
metal ones, he eliminated an al- 
most constant sore spot in the case 
of ovens which are wanted for 
continual use. Tile baffles do not 
burn out, we were told. By a 
siphon arrangement in the con- 
duction of the heated gases, their 
flow is always even, and no chin- 
ney draft can affect the constant 
even distribution of heat. The 
various decks of the oven are in- 
dependent of one another and the 
opening of one does not affect the 
heat of another to any appreci- 
able extent. The entire arrange- 
ment is designed to conserve the 
gas heat, use it to the utmost and 
at the same time make the heat 
adjustable entirely at the chef's 
will. 

Then came the story of how 
these ovens were making their 
appearance in hotels, hospitals, 
great restaurants, even prisons, 
throughout the country. And to 
wind-up the story for this won- 
derful oven, “Have another cake, 
there are plenty of them here,” 
said the kind fady in charge of 
their distribution. And while we 
couldn’t possibly eat any more, 
the person to whom we gave this 
one and a companion for it 
vouched for its deliciousness. 


Octo! 
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‘The Possibility of Developing the 
Water Heating Business 


A valuable dissertation on how to increase gas consumption 
for water heating 


FI. L. Mendez 





HE very title of this paper, “The Possibility of 
Developing the Water Heating Business,” pre- 
supposes that people use and need heated 
water. Therefore, with an established and discern- 
ible use for our product, heat, the problem then pre- 
sents itself,” what would be the most efficient and 
economic plan of operating so that the people on our 
territory heat water by a gas-fired appliance built for 
that purpose and discard the use of coal, oil, etc.” 
That is one of the reasons why we are here. 

As we reasoned it out, two main 
avenues forked themselves before 
us, each to a common goal, viz.: in- 
creased popularity of the gas water 
heater; as most of us contribute 
toward the support of an automo- 
bile, we will talk automobile lan- 
guage, believing that it will be thus 
made clear on the subject at point. 

The Y in the Road 

Here we are at a “Y” in the road; 
on each arm of the “Y” a detour 
sign is present pointing to the other 
arm; a two-fold problem. On the 
left hand it is a question whether 
we should sail right into our friend, 
the “bucket-a-day” phantom, and 
knock it with all the vigor and 
vitriol our budget makes possible; 
and we may represent the detour to 
the right as emphasizing the in- 





Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric Company, Chester, Pa. 





physical effort after the expiration of such need, fre- 
quently, “cold water will do,” and we lose just that 
much consumption. The circulating water heater is 
the one in mind. 

True, we can sit in perplexity before this fork and 
looking down each lane of thought pictured you see 
little country lanes joining these two main arteries 
of travel, a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress, as it were. In 
all instances these minor road problems connect the 
two main thoroughfares. Over here on the left we 
see “Compromise Alley’—buy a 
gas heater off us and enjoy its many 
benefits in the summer, use your 
range boiler or furnace tape-worm 
in the winter; certainly inconsist- 
ent ‘and to some extent weak- 
spined, because most of the “be- 
causes” of a gas water heater are 
true both in summer and in winter. 
Still over here on the left we dis- 
cern “Baron Munchausen Lane,” a 
narrow but well traveled highway; 
“all the hot water we need for a 
ton of pea coal a year”—43 pounds 
a week (the bold face is the au- 
thor’s). If we choose the left, 
what are we going to do with the 
coal enthusiast, pass him up? 

Then, look what we have on the 
right pike that emplhasizes auto- 
matic hot water service and puts a 


stantaneity of the Automatic and F. L. Mendez halo over our heads. First we 
further taking the stand _ that ' strike the tracks of the chap 
the gas company is a sort of Grand Moni- that uses the circulating heater, but lots of 
tor “St. Georging” it between the customer times “cold water will do, darn it,” and we lose. 
and the nefarious water heater manufacturer Further up we come to the question of the tank 


and distributor. Obviously, both of these roads spell 
increased water heater load. It is clear that wher- 
ever any old kind of a water heater, never mind its 
make, displaces coal, it is going to increase that 
household’s consumption, at least temporarily; but 
where a home becomes equipped with a contrivance, 
usually in the cellar, that not only demands antici- 
pation of one’s needs, but insists upon mental and 


*Presented at the meeting of the Commercial Sec- 
tion, A. G. A., Atlantic City Convention, Wednesday, 
October 15, 1924. 





heater with distant control, which come mechanical, 
electrical, pseudo-automatic. 


The Plumber pnd the Gas Company 


So you see it is granted that each detour has its 
auxiliary problems to be solved, when once the de- 
cision is made to go after this water heating busi- 
ness. It is made interesting when you have four or 
five wholesale plumbing houses on your terrain, all 
pushing coal and gas water heaters indiscriminately ; 
and situated immediately adjacent to a city of a cou- 
ple of million people containing a score of water 
heater manufacturer representatives who are btsy 
tramping over what we kid ourselves in calling “our 
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bailiwick.” To this must be added the “Israelite and 
the Samaritan” attitude of plumber and gas com- 
pany (and we are no exception). That is our situa- 
tion and it certainly can be called interesting. But 
you were left in the car looking over detour signs 
and fields at large. What will you do about it? You 
will do the same thing we did and that is, drive right 
over the “keep off the grass” sign and tackle all of 
these things as you come to them, a middle course, so 
to speak, which you will find after a short while has 
been often traveled before. 


Stunt Advertising 


Stunt advertising, brass band tactics with full 
page announcements of 60 point type captions are 
very like O. K. enough, but down our way the papers 
are blest with a rate averaging 10 cents per thousand 
circulation per inch and we had to go into second 
gear for budget reasons. On the other hand, I have 
seen typical “campaign” methods (steam caliope and 
everything) used with fully satisfactory results, both 


as to number installed and as to absence of any loss’ 


of dignity usually associated with the public utility 
business. No general decrying of ultra-intensive 
drives is inferred by this paper; they have been used 
too successfully and too often for any such infer- 
ence, and we concede “that the proof of the pud- 
ding, etc.” The recitation of our plan and our ex- 
perience might well profit some hearer, however, 
who objects to the campaign and thinks there can be 
no other pathway to reach this water heating 
business. 


The Pleasure of the Gas Water Heater : 


Another departure from the orthodox might be 
the fact that while our advertisements and litera- 
ture may talk up the cleanliness, flexibility and con- 
venience of the gas water heater to the men, we 
preached the luxurious pleasure of jt. The automo- 
bile, the movies, Atlantic City, if you please, cater 
to our pleasure instinct and to some extent to our 
luxury instinct. Certain people must be sold on the 
“pride of ownership” idea with a dash of “keeping 
up with the Jones’” sauce. They will give you the 
kindly ear on the purchase of a luxury but must be 
absolutely sold a necessity. This thought of the 
luxury of the thing can be used more effectively than 
you suspect. It can well be here emphasized thiat 
our publicity copy took jt for granted that the reader 
admitted his need for hot water, so that little, if 
any, effort was made to sell hot water. This left us 
valuable space to talk up the medium of securing hot 
water, promptly, cleanly and in a modern fashion. * 


The Two-Part Rate and Its Effect 


One of the big, if not the biggest, factor that en- 
abled us to boost our water heater sales 400 per cent 


— 


over the previous year was an alternate rate mde 
effective around the first of this year; alternate 5e- 
cause the consumer may elect to go on it or stay on 
our also present block rate. This new rate is a two- 
part affair with a fixed commodity charge of 90 cents 
per M. cubic feet of gas and a graded monthly ‘e- 
mand charge. Analysis of this rate is, of course, cut- 
side the scope of this paper, it being mentioned only 
because of jts contribution towards increasing water 
heater popularity. Its effect on the ratio of types 
of water heaters sold (instantaneous as against stor- 
age) is apparent thus: From July, 1922, to July, 1923, 
of the Automatics sold, 66 per cent were of the in- 
stantaneous type; whereas from January (date of 
this rate) to July, 1924, only 5 per cent were of the 
instantaneous type. Might inject here that of the 
1,257 water heaters sold from July, 1923, to July, 
1924, 800 were sold during the period April 1 to 
July 1. 


How Rate Was Used 


As concrete examples how this new rate, which 
primarily might have been intended to solve an in- 
dustrial gas situation, was used, we give the follow- 
ing: Fitter, meter reader or salesman reports a 
household as using anthracite for water heating. 
The consumpfton is looked up and being only a range 
one ‘it will average less than 3,500 cu. ft. per month 
the point at which the two rates parallel each other 
in costs. Equipped with this information and con- 
vinced we have a prospect for a water heater on our 
hands, the “cost of upkeep” appeal is brought to play 
in one of two ways. Suppose the candidate admits 
500 pounds of coal a month (charitable enough) as 
the cost of his water heating, this new rate is ex- 
plained to him promptly and just as promptly he 
points out in the words of the poet, “it don’t mean 
nothing” at his present monthly consumption; but 
as the benefits of this new rate are not all monopo- 
lized by industrial gas and it can very well be used as 
a leverage to boost domestic load,’ we aid his arith- 
metic thus: 


Present range consumption, 3,500 cu. ft. 


SY GUE rk donne 68 Ch vesid cbcccecces $5.95 
Approximate cost of anthracite coal for water 

eS baat hus wala paws dm 6o 0s 3.00 

Total fuel for two purposes............. $8.95 


Use of Gas for the Purpose 


Estimating his water heater monthly consumption 
in gas as the same as his range, we now have a 7,000 
cu. ft. user and entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of this new rate. The slogan, “Get the Fig- 


‘ures,” was used throughout our advs. and literature, 


so we submit the figures: 
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Present range consumption (though it is 


apt to decrease) .......cceeseeeesees 3,500 cu. ft. 
An estimate of the water heater con- 

GUMPENID: vn pose ee csavewowces neomepis 3,500 cu. ft. 
ee ee eer rrr reer $6.30 
Monthly demand charge............+-.++00. 2.60 


$8.90 


There is no catch or juggling of these figures what- 
ever unless the gentleman cares to admit that his 
coal fire is out most of the time, so that 500 pounds 
per month is high, he has an uncomfortable time 
keeping off the dotted line. Cleanliness, no atten- 
tion and all that usually swing the scales in favor 
of the appliance salesman. 


Total fuel cost for the two purposes...... 


Or if our man is prone to argue the matter he 
would be bluntly asked why not use gas for water 
heating ; “Not at $1.70” with a possible and meaning- 
ful addition, “Philadelphia only pays a dollar.” Would 
he use gas for water heating if it could be gotten for 
$1? Sure he would, for the difference between $1 
and $1.70 is so vast that he feels perfectly secure in 
that confession and might even charitably add that 
he would give us $1.15 per M. The salesman, after 
repeating his admission that he would use gas for 
water heating if it came at $1 per M. often enough 
so that there could not be any possible misunder- 
standing submits gas at $1 for water heating thus: 





Present range costs 3,500 cu. ft. at $1.70../... $5.95 
Estimated W. H. gas 3,500 cu. ft. at $1...... 3.50 
$9.45 


This, of course, could not be billed this way for 
Commission reasons and, as we have seen before, 
would amount to but $890—55c leeway. It is ad- 
mitted that this may not be any too nicy-nice a 
method, for you have deliberately placed your cus- 
tomer in a jam—framed him, so to speak; but it is 
nevertheless cold figures, and we should remember 
special cases call for special doses and the end may 
justify the means provided one is not open to the 
charge of sharp practices. These figures, in fact, 
the whole argument, is “loaded,” and must be ex- 
tremely carefully handled, for any misfire is apt to 
result in friction through the “salesman said” nui- 
sance. It would be just as regrettable for eleven 
gas company salesmen to go through a water heater 
sale of goodly numbers without a snarl or two for 
me to straighten out as it would be for me to come 
here and tell all about it and have everybody say 
“that’s fine” ; on the one hand, you’d soon have eleven 
plump cherubs hustling for a living and I certainly 
would be entitled to wings. No, you simply can’t 
please everybody. 

It goes without saying that a great deal of this 
sort of work had to be done in the evening, particu- 
larly where an Automatic was involved, the expen- 
diture of the sum being passed from housewife to 
hushand. Also, the figures used, though true 
enough, in a number of instances would have to be 
increased, say, for a forty-gallon example, in relation 
to the number in the family. But to some extent they 





keep their same relativity, as the amount of coal 
being used is correspondingly greater. 


The Prime Essentials for Success of a Hot Water 
Heating Campaign 


Now back to the preface admission that no novelty 
attaches itself herewith. It is to be hoped, however, 
that ours be added to the long list of cases that prove 
you can increase your water heater sales through 
organized effort and practically through the regular 
oft preached theme of small down payment, etc., with 
judicious advertising, if you will not forget to keep 
everlastingly after the men in the field, without 
nagging, as they hold the last trump and success. 
Canvassing must be insisted upon, no hit or miss 
method. To beg the question and assume this is 
agreed, the importance of picking your men you are 
going to employ is manifest. Tidiness, alertness, no 
clock watcher or floater and all that sure, but be 
convinced that he grasps the difference between 
selling for an ordinary mercantile house and selling 
for the gas company. I need not dwell on the rea- 
son for this; it is obvious but important. But 
what’s the use? What makes a good water heater 
salesman? If his trousers are constantly bagging, 
he simply has to sell more water heaters; if he con- 
tinually disobeys instructions, he has to sell more 
water heaters; if he keeps you busy straightening 
out alleged misstatements, more water heaters; if 
he is a liar, well, I never found one yet that could 
sell enough water heaters to overcome that. In 
short, it is a matter of debit and credit, up to certain 
intolerable qualities when you take the bit in your 
mouth and settle the matter by bouncing. 

On this question that the gas company should 
stand between its customers and the doubtful appli- 
ance manufacturer and distributor, let it be said tha¢ 
this is no altruistic pose. The only possible way we 
have of making real our cry of Service is through 
the operation of some gas appliance. We may call 
on sequential logic and say that the better the appli- 
ance the better the service; the better the service 
the moré public appreciation it gets; the more one 
appreciates a thing the less attention is paid to the 
cost. After all, are not our customers more inter- 
ested in the quality of the service rendered than the 
cost of that service? The question of public good 
will with its eradication of friction also materially 
enters into the matter. Besides, where franchise 
requirements demand gratuitous adjustment and 
general attention to appliances on your lines, this 
Monitor idea immediately ceases to be altruistic and 
becomes cold business acumen. 


Competition 


Our competitors—for the appliance department of 
the utility, unlike the monopolistic end of the busi- 
ness, is in constant bidding competition with the 
hardware store, department store and mail order 
house, not to mention the manufacturer’s sales repre- 
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sentatives—are with few exceptions selling good 
merchandise. Here and there you may strike a par- 
ticularly rotten contrivance, however, and if on no 
other stand the appliance department can justify its 
efforts and existence by simply stating that every 
water heater we install removes for quite a long 
time any chance of one of these misfits getting in to 
became a source of expense to us, annoyance to its 
user and eventually give the gas water heater a black 
eye. 


Sales to Builders 


All of the foregoing relates to retail sales. Sales 
to builders, plumbers, etc., were not overlooked; but 
in dealing with operative builders it was soon dis- 
covered that the department could not stand up suc- 
cessfully before the price appeal onslaught of the 
other fellow—coal and gas. Building material and 
labor costs added to the infamiliarity of a great 
number of home-seekers with our new rate, rather 
compelled the builder to cut corners, and it was only 
occasionally that they could be induced to pay the 
price we were compelled to ask for our water heat- 
ers. We had to go around to the back door, as it 
were, and if the character of the operation warrante 
an automatic storage in place of the coal-fired affair 
decided upon, we chummed close enough to the 
builder to secure the name and address of the home 
purchaser as soon as hand money was passed. To 
some extent this was also done when a circulating 
heater was involved. He is approached independ- 
ently and frequently could be convinced that coal is 
passe; or the new rate quite naturally helped us ma- 
terially. Sales of this sort, involving as it does the 
disposal of a coal heater, usually go through the 
builder as a matter of policy, if not placation. 


Salesmen of other automatic water heaters were 
not slow in using this alternate rate as a selling point. 
As intimated before, there are water heaters not 
sold by us that are eminently respectable and built 
to give complete satisfaction; I am sorry to add, 
however, in our opinion, others have sacrificed size, 
quality and performance for price, and with these we 
feel we do have a quarrel. Where they cross our 
salesman’s path he has instructions to state that they 
are not recommended, and let it go at that, so that 
there will be no complications or compunctions. 
This is as it should be, for they cause us no end of 
annoyance and trouble. We have to live with these 
people, service the appliance and stand the “poor 
gas” jab. Fortunately, they are few in number and 
are mainly confined to the small credit houses whose 
purchasing agent thinks a water heater is a water 
heater and has neither inclination nor ability to go 
into those things that brand them as a pirate appli- 
ance and off standard. We adhere strictly to one 
make of circulating heater and two of the automatic 
storage type, and though it is always exasperating to 
lose a sale on account of the price resistance, we are 
more or less content. 


The Rental Plan 


As a departure in attempting to increase domestic 
water heating load we had our rental plan. The at- 
tached copied from a circular on this plan is self- 
explanatory. Superficially the idea looked like g 
winner ; in operation the results were mediocre. In 
endeavoring to get at the root of the trouble, we are 
inclined to believe that a goodly portion of the sales 
resistance is from the ‘salesman rather than the cus- 
tomer. It is evident that the sales commission on 
a rental contract would be but a fraction of that on 
an out-and-out sale; and there you are. While we 
opine that this condition is contributory to us only 
putting out about sixteen automatics on this plan 
since May—when we first offered it—the suggestion 
is in part negatived by the fact we put the salesman 
on salary, with not much better results. 


There would seem to be a well ground-in idea in 
the public’s mind that the automatic belongs in the 
banker’s home only; afraid of the consequential gas 
bill. Having enough confidence in the automatic to 
anchor its consumption at a certain figure, varying, 
of course, with the size of the machine, it simply 
meant the cost of this gas at the new rate plus main- 
tenance and installation charges, divided by the num- 
ber of months involved to give the customer a fairly 
accurate figure as his monthly hot water service bill. 
Ten dollars monthly might sound high as a water 
heating cost for the modest home, but you know the 
automobile has taught us all a whole lot about de- 
preciation, and our man usually figures that as the 
rental contract, in practice, is cancellable any time, 
he has not much in the appliance and consequently 
has not much to lose should he decide to break his 
contract. Against this he realizes the apparatus is 
being bought and good for years of service after the 
expiration of the rental period. Up to date we have 
had no cancellations. Efforts have been by no means 
exhausted to popularize this rental plan; in fact, it 
is purposed to shortly present the thing to our cus- 
tomers in an entirely different angle and expect re- 
sults. This is a side play—as you will devise side 
plays—to boost the gas water heater; the more the 
better. 


In closing, let us add that, in addition to the small 
down payment, long credit, etc., we had our set 
quota, special bonuses, daily meetings, monthly con- 
ferences, stiff compression on the field men at all 
times and all the fixin’s that we thought would assist, 
but the main thing is canvassing—cold missionary 
work, and don’t be told any different. 


While the total water heaters sold July, 1923, to 
July, 1924, viz.: 1,095 tank, 23 instantaneous, 139 au- 
tomatic storage, might seem puny to many present, 
the percentage of increase (400) might help mat- 
ters; particularly at a time when employment was 
and is below par and our local prosperity so depend- 
ent on steel, ship-building and textiles, none of 
which may be called booming. 


4. 
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‘Coke 


Studies are included from the technical and economic side of coke 
Report of 1924 Committee 


R. L. Fletcher 


Providence Gas Company, Providence, R. I. 


HE aim of the Coke Committee for the past 
gk year has been (1) to create and develop inter- 

est among the gas industry in coke; (2) to in- 
dicate the pertinent points of coke manufacture, 
preparation and merchandising; (3) to act as a clear- 
ing house for any and all inquiries pertaining to 
coke; (4) to pave the way to increased activities for 
future coke committees. 


Coke Bulletins 


The committee has attempted to cover the first 
two points by issuing periodically a series of coke 
bulletins, copies of which are in- 
cluded as a part of this report. 
These bulletins were sent only to 
the company representatives of the 
American Gas Association. That 
this method of rousing interest in 
coke is productive of results was 
evidenced by the surprisingly large 
number of inquiries and questions 
sent to the Coke Committee by 
various members of the association. 


Advertising 


Feeling that an interchange of 
ideas on coke advertising would be 
of interest and value, the committee 
communicated with every coke pro- 
ducing gas company in the country, 
asking for copies of all recent ad- 
vertising copy used by that com- 
pany. A relatively small return, 
considering the size of the coke in- 
dustry, was made to the committee. 
A large percentage of the smaller companies do not 
advertise at all or only in the fall of the year. The 
committee selected what it considered the best 
copies and reprinted them for distribution with the 
coke bulletins. 





*Presented at the meeting of the Technical Sec- 
tion, A. G. A., Atlantic City Convention, Wednesday, 
October 14, 1924. 





R. L. Fletcher 


Clearing House 


As noted in the foregoing, the committee received 
many inquiries relative to coke merchandising, prep- 
aration, etc. The present Coke Committee feels 
that this feature of its work was well worth while 
and hopes that future coke committees will develop 
and expand the clearing house idea. 


Present Status 


In spite of the fact that there are many companies 
who are cognizant of the value of a progressive coke 
policy, the general tendency throughout the industry 
is to let well enough alone. When 
the gas managers appreciate that 
the gas consuming public supports 
the coke consuming public, there 
will be a cry for a greater residual 
return on coke than at the present 
time, which, generally speaking, is 
possible only when the same care 
and attention that is given to the 
production and distribution of gas 
is given to coke. 


Future of Coke Industry 


The Coke Committee feels that 
the future of the coke industry is 
dependent, to a large degree, upon 
the attitude taken by the gas en- 
gineers of today. That the sendout 
of gas will materially increase year 
by year is quite evident. It is also 
evident that a reasonably large per- 
centage of new gas producing 
equipment will be for coal gas. 
This in itself js indicative of the need of a complete 
understanding by the members of the gas fraternity 
on all matters pertaining to the production of coke 
and the development of the coke market. 


Future Activities on Coke 


The subject “coke” for a committee’s considera- 
tion and activity is somewhat comparable to the sub- 
ject gas. They both cover a vast field of technical 
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and practical problems of manufacture, preparation, 
distribution and merchandising. 

It would seem that if the industry and the associa- 
tion desire to take the subject of coke seriously, they 
should take steps to materially increase the size and 
scope of the committee on coke. It would be prac- 
tical and feasible to divide a general coke committee 
into at least three sub-committees for the considera- 
tion of the three major divisions of the subject, 
namely: 1. Manufacture ; 2. Usage ; 3. Merchandising. 


Work of Present Committee 


As mentioned in the foregoing, the principal aim 
of the present committee has been to stimulate in- 
terest throughout the industry in coke and not to 
attempt to cover the vast and intricate problems of 
the various phases of the subject. However, in order 
that tangible material and views might be presented 
to the association as the work of this committee, 
various members of the committee have voluntarily 
prepared the following articles, which are incorpo- 
rated as part of this report: 

1. Selection, Preparation and Carbonization of Coal 


— 


and Preparation of Coke. A. W. Grant, Jr. 

2. Technical Progress in the Study of Coke and 
Its Value to the Industry. Harold J. Rose. 

3. The Subject of Improving the Quality of Coke 
Produced in Horizontal Retorts. John H. Doerres, 
John L, Eigenbrot. ‘ 

4. Merchandising Coke in the Small Plant. |. K. 
Swanson. 

5. Advertising. W. G. Rich. 

6. Dispatching the Company’s Coke Trucks. V. A. 
Miller. 

7. Correct Use of Coke in the Home. Codified by 
Samuel S. Wyer. 

An article on the correct use of coke in the home 
is in the pamphlet issued by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, entitled “Correct Use of Anthracite, Bitumi- 
nous Coal, Coke, Manufactured Gas, Natural Gas and 
Oil in the Home,” codified by Samuel S. Wyer, Asso- 
ciate in Mineral Technology, Smithsonian Institution. 
This pamphlet is not included with the report, but 
may be obtained by writing to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. This pamphlet will be found of consid- 
erable interest and value to the gas industry in 
studying the problem of coke. 





Selection, Preparation 


and Carbonization of 


Coal and Preparation of Coke 
A. W. Grant, Fr. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


T IS obvious, doubtless, that the aim should be 

I to select that coal, or mixture, that will render 

the greatest revenue to the plant, irrespective of 

the relative yields of products, as long as the yield 

of no one product falls short of fulfilling the obliga- 
tion of the plant in that particular. 


Too much consideration is frequently given to ob- 
taining high by-product yields, or to operating the 
plant as a technical success alone, rather than to the 
commercial or economic end, producing the cheapest 
possible products compatible with a fair return on 
the investment. 


Now if we assume the ability of the plant to dis- 
pose of all its products, the next two related consid- 
erations of major import are: the selection of a coal 
or coals that will give a gas meeting the require- 
ments of all consumers; also the choosing of that 
coal mixture that will produce a coke satisfying 
trade specifications for percentages of ash and sul- 
phur and for ash fusion temperature and percentage 
of total sulphur. 


The selection of a coal, or mixture, for a carboniz- 
ing plant is analogous to the proportioning of ma- 
terials making up a concrete mixture. The former 
is a mixture of volatile matter, cementing material, 
carbon and ash; the latter, of volatile matter (water), 
cement, sand and gravel, respectively. 





Ash and Sulphur Contents and Agglutinating Values 
as Reflected by the Transition of Size of Cc l 


In making a selection it is very important to con- 
sider the size of coal purchased. The smaller the 
size the greater is the danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion, or at least deterioration, when in open 
air storage. On the other hand, it will be found that 
no two dissimilar sizes of any given coal will show 
like analyses. 

Within practical limits, some coals will show in- 
creasing contents of ash and sulphur with an in- 
crease in size of that coal; conversely, others will be 
found to have opposite trends of sulphur and ash 
contents for changes in size of the coal. Hence the 
screenings from some coking coals are superior to 
lump sizes, while for others the lump sizes are pref- 
erable to the screenings. 


Sulphur 


Apropos of sulphur, a coal is usually acceptable if 
the total sulphur reported does not exceed a certain, 
arbitrary plant maximum; such a specification, how- 
ever, may fall short of meeting not only the best 
interests of the coke consumer, but also those of the 
coke and gas manufacturer. 
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Of the total sulphur in the original coal, more will 
be liberated as volatile products and less will be re- 
tained by the coke as the temperature is changed ; 
also, as the weight of the charge—for a given coal 
and pulverization—is increased. The latter reduces 
the cracking space above the charge and increases 
the velocity of effluent volatiles. 


Pulverization 


It would appear as though fine pulverization was 
conducive of better mixing of coals and assisted in 
the formation of larger, less fractured coke, besides 
offering greater coal surface per unit weight. 

It should be recalled, however, that the weight of 
a unit volume of coal increases up to a certain point 
with increased pulverization and then the weight 
decreases, hence a maximum oven charge requires a 
definite fineness of coal. This fineness varies with 
different coals and ash contents, and may, within 
practical limits, change the charge by as much as 4 
per cent, or much more, one way or the other. Fine- 
ness of coal is, therefore, of considerable practical 
value in increasing plant capacity, while at the same 
time it gives a tendency towards a more compact 
charge, which is conducive of increasing the yield of 
sized coke and is one reason for improved coke struc- 
ture with greater use of low volatile coal. 


Cementing Material in Coal 

Conversely, the importance of pulverization is in- 
dicated by recognizing the fact that the amount of 
“necessary cementing material” required reduces in 
accordance with decreasing size of the coal. Pri- 
mary degradation is very largely due to “sponge,” 
which is indicative of a surplus of cementing mate- 
rial, or due to insufficient over-coking. Under-coked 
coke is in a highly expanded condition and thus suf- 
fers excessive abrasion along the brickwork while 
being discharged from a carbonizing chamber, while 
over-coked coke suffers primary degradation largely 
by virtue of shrinkage and splitting up of coke bun- 
dles due to contraction at elevated temperatures. 

Another condition to be satisfied is that the per- 
centage of ash in a carbonizing mixture can, within 
a certain range, be varied at the expense of carbon, 
though there is a most favorable ratio between that 
portion of cementing material in the coking mixture 
and that of carbon and ash, so if the ash portion is 
fixed by trade requirements, it is desirable to select 
a coal, or mixture, that allows of the proper balance 
between cementing material (moisture-free volatile 
organic matter content, approximately) and fixed 
carbon—for a given ash content. This balance can, 
in a practical way, be ascertained by comparing the 
results of trial coals, or mixtures, with a standard. 

Also, the amount of cementing material in coal 
can, within certain limits, be thrown either to coke 
or tar, just as ash can be varied at the expense of 
carbon, within limited range. 


The Coal Blend 


The coal blend should be such that there is neither 
an excess of high volatile nor of low volatile coal 


in the mixture. The tendency of the former condi- 
tion is to produce a friable coke due to a surplus of 
cementing material; of the latter, to produce the 
same result due to a deficiency. In either case, the 
yield of braize is increased (though it is different in 
character) with a corresponding reduction of sized 
coke. This reduction naturally affects—first, the 
gross revenue, and then the cost of gas per thousand, 
and often to a degree far beyond any possible saving 
that could be obtained by more efficient recovery of 
the other products more popular with gas men in 
general. 
Coke D Inti 

A study of these points will indicate a trend that is 
too little considered in many gas, and some coke 
plants ; still less understood by most coal companies: 
that of coke degradation. The yield of sized coke 
can be maintained at a maximum only when the cok- 
ing mixture is “in balance”—factors of heating, 
quenching and handling remaining constant. 

Of course, a surplus of cementing material tends 
toward more porous and friable coke; not alone more 
friable because of the greater porosity, but because 
the greater moisture content of coke possessing high 
porosity detracts from its strength. 

Besides these, there is still another angle from 
which to consider coke degradation. It is somewhat 
speculative, but worthy of much reflection. If the 
question of coke size does not hold paramount posi- 
tion, and that of total plant degradation governs, it 
may be wise to forfeit coke size and a small amount 
of surplus gas in order to bring about increased 
degradation within the carbonizing chamber (that is, 
primary degradation) by means of higher final tem- 
peratures. For such conditions, an increase in the 
fuel gas consumption may be more than offset by 
the attendant advantages of a tougher coke and the 
subsequent reduction in “secondary” (during hand- 
ling and screening) and stock pile degradations, es- 
pecially so if the coke output has to undergo crush- 
ing. 

Heating 

As heat is applied to the coal mixture, it will un- 
dergo the formation of coke, and the qualities of 
this major product are proportional, in a large meas- 
ure, to the amount of heat applied. There is, more- 
over, an optimum rate of supplying heat which, if 
ignored, will lead to inferior qualities in coke pro- 
duced. 

High temperature coke made in narrow carboniz- 
ing chambers is more combustible than lower tem- 
perature coke produced in wider chambers because 
of the rapid evolution of gas and quick “setting” of 
the residue, which makes the former more porous, 
while the rapid passage of gas does not allow, to the 
same extent, of the “breaking down” of tar and hy- 
drocarbons, which add to the density of coke. Also, 
the latter coke receives increased depositions of 
“transmuted” or vitreous carbon because of the 
longer time of contact between the volatile hydro- 
carbons and coke. Decomposition of gases is facili- 
tated by interposing solids in their passage of flow. 
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Advantages of High Temperature Carbonization 


High temperature carbonization, therefore, per- 
mits the carbonizing of a greater range of low grade 
coals. This is possible both because of the more 
rapid speeding away of oxygenated compounds as 
well as the accelerated advance of temperature gra- 
dients. These conditions accentuate the rate of de- 
composition and “fixing” of cementing materials and 
thus allow a portion of such materials to assist in 
the formation of low temperature coke rather than 
to allow them to become degraded by remaining too 
long in contact with hot surfaces. 

For obtaining the best results uniform heating is 
essential, not only between wall and center of the 
charge, nor from top to bottom, but as well to main- 
tain commensurate heat supplies at narrower and 
wider portions of the charge. In the case of older 
types of ovens, which reverse the fuel gas from 
pusher side to coke side and vice versa, this can bet- 
ter be accomplished by properly proportioning the re- 
spective time intervals than by fuel gas rates, other- 
wise it becomes a singular problem. 


Selection of Coal—“Ideal Mixture” 


In summing up the several more important factors 
that should be considered in selecting a coal mix- 
ture, it is apparent that, largely from a technical 
point of view, chief consideration should be given to: 

(a) Ash content. 

(b) Sulphur content. 

(c) Coking quality. 

(d) Ability of plant equipment to properly pro- 
portion the percentages of the several coals consti- 
tuting the mixture and thereafter properly mixing 
them, to the end that the mixture be maintained with 
unerring constancy. 

(e) Coal mixture that readily lends itself to car- 
bonization by means of the peculiar characteristics 
of the local carbonizing unit. 

(f) Coal that will give desirable yield of coke per 
thousand feet of saleable gas. 

(g) Finally, the selection of a coal mixture that 
permits of the production of coke, the characteristics 
of which are best suited to meet local requirements— 
not necessarily demands. 

In making these statements, it is presupposed that 
one considers only coal mixtures that yield gas and 
by-products of desired quality and quantity. Such a 
prepared coal mixture as these specifications call for 
can best be had by the selection of a single coal of 


— 


intermediate volatile matter, rather than a number 
of coals requiring individual selection and prop 
tioning as steps in attaining the most gratifying re- 
sults. In short, I think that the “one coal mixtur:” 
is the desideratum in the matter of selecting and 
preparing a coal charge. 

This latter recommendation fails, however, to be of 
general practical value for the reason that there is 
not enough available coal of such description as to 
meet the demands of the coke and gas industries, 
outside of the freight rate question. Nevertheless, 
there does appear to be more available than is used 
in such plants as it can be economically used, and 
where it can be best employed. The many advan- 
tages attending the adoption of such a coal charg« 
do not seem to be very generally recognized. 


Coke Quenching 


Coke quenching should be carried out so that a 
minimum of degradation results; also, so that the 
coke will thereafter not contain moisture above trade 
(consumers’) demands. These results may be had 
by rapidly quenching with a small amount of water, 
and this necessitates a uniform coke distribution 
throughout the quenching car, as well as a proper 
design of spray pipes. The proper quenching of 
coke is also influenced by the imbibition of the 
coke. The quantity of moisture absorbed decreases 
with a greater use of low volatile coal in the mixture, 
with a decrease in the oxygen content of the original 
coal, and with over-coking. 


Coke Handling 


Coke should be screened and handled with as few 
operations as possible since each screening or hand- 
ling reduces the yield of sized coke and increases 
that of braize. Conversely, there should be sufficient 
sizing-screenings and re-screenings to maintain a 
uniformly sized and clean coke production at all 
times. It is just as important, if mot more so, that 
this practice be followed with the smaller, as with 
the larger sizes of coke. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that this paper will 
have thoroughly satisfied my expectations if it ac- 
complishes no more than to awaken a wider inter- 
est among members of the coke and gas fraternity in 
the principles underlying the selection and carboni- 
zation of coal. 

(This section of the report has been abridged.— 
Editor.) 





TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF COKE AND ITS VALUE TO THE INDUSTRY 


Harold J. Rose, The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Due to lack of space, this part of the report hasbeen omitted.—Editor.) 
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Improving the 


Quality of Goke 


Produced in Horizontal Retorts 


A report of a series of interesting experiments 


John Ht. Doerres 


Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


sufficient attention has been paid to the quality 

of coke produced in retorts and it was decided to 
investigate this matter to some extent, not with 
the view of completely investigating the subject dur- 
ing the ensuing year, but with the hope that it may 
lead at least to further work which will ultimately 
result in raising the standard of quality of retort 
coke in general. 


I T IS the opinion of the Coke Committee that in- 


With this view in mind, it was decided to first see 
what benefits would accrue from using a mixture of 
coals in the horizontal retorts instead of using 100 
per cent of any one kind of coal, which is the uni- 
versal practice. It was found entirely feasible to 
make practical tests in order to obtain results that 
would be comparable, inasmuch as coke ovens were 
available in Providence and St. Louis and horizontal 
retorts available in Lowell and St. Louis. Conse- 
quently, certain mixtures of coals were charged in 
ovens in Providence and in retorts in Lowell as well 
as in ovens in St. Louis and retorts in St. Louis. 


(Tabular data and photographs have been omitted. 
—Editor.) 


Coke Density 


For domestic use and most industrial uses requir- 
ing domestic sizes of coke, there exists a strong pref- 
erence for a small-celled, heavy coke. This prefer- 
ence has been independently arrived at in many lo- 
calities and is probably a sound requirement. Con- 
sequently, the investigation of the results of the car- 
bonization tests carried out is made interesting by 
the opportunity of clearly noting the effect of pul- 
verization and mixture of coals on the density by 
means of cross-sectional photographs. 


Effect of Coal Pulverization 


In by-product coke oven practice, it is not possible 
to make a general rule for the effect of coal pulver- 
ization on coke porosity. It may be said, however, 
that in the case of coals which naturally tend to give 
a somewhat dense coke, pulverization usually results 
in a still denser coke. This effect is often quite 
striking. In the case of coals which normally give 
a fairly open coke, pulverization may not make much 
difference in the porosity as actually determined, 
although the size of cells is usually smaller and the 
structure more uniform. In by-product oven prac- 
tice coal pulverization almost invariably leads to a 
very gratifying increase in coke size and strength. 


John L. 


Lowell Gas Light Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 





R. L: Fletcher 


Providence Gas Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Eigen brot 


Disadvantage of Pulverized Coal 


An undesirable feature of the use of pulverized coal 
is the increased tendency of certain coals to form 
sponge at the top of the charge. This is of little 
practical importance in the case of by-product ovens 
because the actual weight of the sponge is negligible 
and the top few inches of the charge is but a few 
per cent of the total. 


Effect of Mixing High and Low Volatile Coal 


In general, the addition of low volatile coal to a 
high volatile coal does not usually increase the den- 
sity of acoke. In fact, in coke oven practice, a mod- 
erate amount of low volatile coal is sometimes added 
to open up the cell structure. A small amount of low 
volatile coal oftentimes will increase the size of the 
cells and frequently will increase the porosity. How- 
ever, no fixed rule can be made, although in general 
it may be stated that low volatile coal increases the 
size and strength of the coke produced. 

While the addition of low volatile coal reduces the 
tendency towards sponge formation in by-product 
coke ovens, it confers new properties to the plastic 
coal mass, which possibly may lead to the continued 
formation of porous coke in horizontal retorts. 

In the case of the oven coke, it was noted that the 
addition of the low volatile coal tended, in each case, 
to. produce a firmer and blockier coke. 


General 


Without question, it may be stated that the full 
value of low volatile coal in a mixture cannot be ob- 
tained without pulverization when the coals are used 
in ovens. On the other hand, from the results ob- 
tained in the tests at Providence, Lowell and St. 
Louis, it does not seem that any definite conclusions 
can be arrived at without further investigations 
along this line. It is extremely difficult to make a 
fair and comprehensive comparison of two dissimilar 
cokes or coking processes in a brief report or in a 
report based upon a limited number of tests. Fur- 
thermore, perhaps it is not always fair to judge two 
coking processes by the results obtained by coking 
the same coal mixture, since each may require a 
definite type of coal to produce the best results. It 
should always be borne in mind that in comparing 
the various types of coke producing plants, it is 
necessary to consider many features, such as the per- 
centage of salable coke produced from particular 
coals, the price which the coke will bring, the range 
of coals which can be successfully coked, the varia- 
tions in coke which can be produced to meet chang- 
ing market conditions, etc. 


















































































‘Relations with Customers 





Report of 1924 committee 
DeWitt Clinton 


Worcester Gas Light Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Introduction 


luring the past two or three years it is safe to say 
that no other phase of public utility work has re- 
ceived more attention and consideration than that of 
bettering our relations with customers. The change 
in the attitude of our public utility toward its cus- 
tomers has been fully as great, if not greater, than 
any change in the manufacture or distribution of the 
product which we sell. As a result we can already 
observe an almost right-about-face in the attitude of 
our customers toward us. From an attitude of an- 
tagonism, or, at the best, placid indifference, it is 
fast becoming one of real interest and sympathetic 
consideration. 

Many ' things have contributed 
toward our better public relations. 
It is not, entirely that we have 
brought into our utility during the 
past few years men of greater abil- 
ity and wider vision with higher 
ideals because there are cases of 
the old-time gas officials turning 
out to be the most progressive and 
most ardent supporters of all the 
highest type of up-to-date public 
relations. 

However, it has taken men with 
high ideals and logical ideas, in- 
cluding Samuel Insull, Philip H. 
Gadsden, Henry L. Doherty, 
Charles M. Cohn, and the late 
Henry M. Byllesby to put their 
shoulder to the wheel in order to 
lift us to the heights to which all 
our gas utilities are ascending, to a 
greater or less degree, today; 
heights to which only a few years 
ago no one in our industry dared 
even to lift their eyes. 


The managing committee of the Accounting Sec- 
tion under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Wesley Heins 
was fully alive to the benefits to be secured by better 
relations with our customers and late in 1922 ap- 
pointed a general committee on Relations with Cus- 
tomers. The chairman of the Managing Committee 
for 1924, Mr. W. A. Sauer, decided to continue the 
committee for another year. Therefore, as this is 
the second year the committee has functioned, per- 
haps it would be well to review in this introduction 


*Presented at the meeting of the Accounting Sec- 
tion, A. G. A., Atlantic City “-~vention, Wednesday, 
October 15, 1924. 





DeWitt Clinton 


the work of the committee in 1923, as well as to 
briefly touch upon the reports to be submitted to 
this convention. 


We all heard Mr. Gadsden say at last year’s con- 
vention that in the eyes of our gas customers the 
meter reader, the fitter or the trouble man, or the 
girl at the switchboard, or the man or woman in 
the cage who takes the money, represents the gas 
company. These are the people from whom our cus- 
tomers get their conception of our policies. 

The Managing Committee of the Accounting Sec- 
tion selected four subjects for reports and discussion 
at the 1923 convention, as follows: 

Development and Education of Personnal. 

Credit and Collection Policies 
and Contractual Relations with 
Customers. 

Co-ordination of Order Taking 
and Order Executing Departments. 

High Bill Complaints. 

Excellent reports were delivered 
on these four live subjects. A thor- 
ough review of each one of these 
carefully prepared reports would, 
no doubt, even now show us where 
we could improve our public rela- 
tions in more ways than one. All 
the papers were of such a high or- 
der that it seems almost an eco- 
nomic loss to have them prepared 
and read at one convention and 
then never again referred to or con- 
sulted in any way. We here take 
the liberty of urging you all to 
brush up on the points which were 
brought out in these 1923 papers of 
the Accounting Section for the im- 
provement of our public rela- 
tions. 


For the 1924 convention four new subjects have 
been selected and reports prepared for reading and 
discussion. These subjects are all up to the minute 
and very vital to the welfare of our gas utility and 
plainly poirt out to us many ways for improving 
our relations with customers. 

The subjects are as follows: 


Security Holders’ Records and Customer and Em- 
ployee Partnership in Public Utilities. 


Welfare of Employees as Affecting Relations of 
Company with Customers. 

Errors—Their Correction and Prevention. 

Improving Public Relations Through Employees 
Calling at Customers’ Premises. 
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Each chairman and each member of the sub-com- 
mittees has worked assiduously to make his report 
a valuable contribution to the gas industry. We be- 
lieve that they have succeeded and your general 
committee recommends that to each one you give a 
careful hearing and then enter into a wise discus- 
sion of the paper. We feel we should not in this in- 
troduction, even point out to you the high spots in 
these reports, but should act merely as a herald or 
prologue and welcome you to participate in a pleas- 
ant, profitable, interesting and instructive afternoon. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DeWitt Clinton, Chairman, Worcester Gas Light 

Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Armstrong, J. J., The Consumers Gas Company of 

Toronto, Canada. 

Barton, W. H., Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 

Oregon. 

Bennett, O. G., Northern Westchester Lighting Co., 

Ossining, N. Y. 
sonsall, R. F., Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Power 

Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Burrows, G. S., Consolidated Gas Company of New 

York, New York. 

Coveny, E. P., Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
Dexter, F. P., Fall River Gas Works Co., Fall River, 

Mass. 

Doering, W. A., Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 

Boston, Mass. 

Heins, J. W., United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Hoffman, F. C., St. Paul Gas Light Co., St. Paul, 

Minn. 

MacMorris, E., United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Murfit, W. G., Bucks County Public Service Co., 

Newton, Pa. 

Murphy, J. E., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Payne, T. P., Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

Perkins, C. D., Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., 

Malden, Mass. 

Potter, O. F., Public Service Gas Company of New 

Jersey, Newark, N. J. 

Price, O., Citizens Gas Light Company, 

Mass. 

Roberts, J. M., Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Schaper, H. C., Milwaukee Gas Light Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Scobell, E. C., Rochester Gas & Electric Corpora: 

tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Scott, J. M., Wilmington Gas Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Tossell, A. L., Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chica- 
o, Ill. 

‘Due to want of space, it has been impossible to 
reproduce the papers prepared on the four aforemen- 
tioned subjects. These will be found in the original 
report published by the American Gas Association.— 
Editor.) 


Quincy, 





"High Pressure Gas Transmission and 
Distribution 


Its general discussion and how it compares with 
low pressure distribution 


R. S. Fuller. 


Engineer of Distribution, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Francisco, California 


N THIS paper there will be attempted a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject of high pressure 
gas transmission and distribution, touching on 

most of the phases which must be considered when 
any study of high pressure methods is made. It is 
well realized that the subject is such a large one that 
it will be impossible to go into any great detail in 
any of the sub-divisions of the problem. Were the 
outline used here to be followed in making a close 
study of the question it would fill a volume of no 





*Presented at the Sixth Annual Convention of the 
A. G. A., Atlantic City, Wednesday meeting of the 
Technical Section, October 15, 1924. 


mean proportions, so it mus* *%_ De capecteu TNat tis 
effort can give more than o general aspect of the 
possibilities of high pressure; if it does even that, it 
will be of a value to justify its existence. 


Performance of High Pressure Compared to Low 
Pressure 


It seems almost a paradox that any discussion of 
high pressure gas transmission and _ distribution 
should become, in the last analysis, but a comparison 
of the handling of gas by high pressure methods with 
the handling of gas by low pressures. But this must 
necessarily be so for some time. At least it must 
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be so until some method of high pressure distribu- 
tion has entirely or almost entirely replaced low 
pressure ; for until then the low pressure method, the 
one first used—and now most extensively used, will 
be the yardstick by which all methods will be meas- 
ured, both as to physical performance and economy. 


Advantages of High Pressure 


Probably the greatest advantage possessed by the 
high pressure method is jts extreme flexibility, which 
permits the response to varying demands for gas 
within wide limits with no change in the physical 
properties which would influence the amount of cap- 
ital invested. This flexibility makes it possible with 
the raising of the plant pressure over periods of 
peak demands, in systems where the limit of ca- 
pacity is nearly reached, to increase the amount of 
gas flowing through the mains and permit the post- 
ponement for a few years of further additions to cap- 
ital. While this entails added ex- : 
pense for gas compressing at the 
higher pressures, it is often con- 
ducive to economy in the long run 
by deferring capital investment in 
mains from times of high prices, 
or undue activities in other con- 
struction work, to times when the 
necessary additions to capital in- 
vestment may be much more eco- 
nomically made. 


High Pressure and the Industrial 
Customer 

There is an increasing field for 
gas use in the industrial and com- 
mercial ends of the business among 
consumers who will obtain the best 
economy from gas, if it is available, 
at pressures considerably above the 
range of low pressure systems. 
Many of these consumers require 
pressures of from five to ten pounds 
per square inch. Where only low 
pressure gas is available such pressures can be ob- 
tained only after compressing the gas on the con- 
sumer’s premises. The utility does not. consider 
this compressing as its duty and were the consumer 
to install the necessary compressing equipment the 
expenditure, with the cost of operation of the com- 
pressor, must be charged against the cost of the gas 
and it is likely that the gas cost will be so increased 
as to make it less economical than other fuels, and 
the business is lost. In districts where high pres- 
sure gas is ayailable such business as this-may be ob- 
tained and held against the competition of other 
fuels. 


Supplying Peak Hour Demands 


With the growth on most gas distribution systems 
(at least during the peak hours), taking place as it is 
in the newer residence districts at locations farther 
and farther from the gas plants, it entails real study 





as to how best to supply the peak hour demands. 
While the peak hour demand is not growing in com- 
parison with the demands at the other hours oj 
the day (because the industrial business and off pea 
hour consumption by domestic consumers are helping 
fill in the valleys), still as compared to the peak hou: 
demands of a few years ago, the one of the present is 
growing rapidly. Some companies have met this 
situation by the erection of district holders, to be 
filled during the night hours and other hours oi 
small gas use and put on the lines to supply gas 
during the peak hours. If district holders are not 
used, it then, of course, becomes necessary to supply 
all of the gas directly from the plant. This means 
there must be adequate transmission mains, and ii 
transmission mains are to be depended upon for best 
efficiency they will operate at more than a low pres- 
sure of a few inches of water column. It will prob- 
ably be best to use some modifications of. high pres- 
sure, if not straight high pressure, for this service. 


Use of District Holders 

While many companies conside 
the scheme of using district holders 
a happy solution of the problem, it 
may be that such a system is going 
to be increasingly difficult to put 
into practice in the majority of, if 
not in all, localities. There is an 
ever-growing movement in favor of 
municipal beautification and, no 
matter how the gas man may look 
at it, planning commissions are not 
prone to look upon gas holders as 
things of beauty. Already some 
companies have met with public 
disfavor of district holders to the 
extent that a radical change in lo- 
cation has been necessary to sat- 
isfy the authorities, and as any 
change from the chosen location 
undoubtedly meant a sacrifice of 
some of the desired results, the pur- 
pose of the holders whose locations 


were changed have been, at least in part, 
defeated. This difficulty, having recently arisen, 
will probably continue, and just as_ all 


manner of associations similar to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association are in existence in differ- 
ent lines for the interchange of ideas, so are the mu- 
nicipal bodies meeting in their associations and 
keeping themselves informed as to the activities in 
other cities. This means that the success of any of 
them in achieving their desires is but the incentive 
for others to “go and do likewise.” For that reason 
no company should feel itself immune, as the attitude 
of their own municipal authorities will be largely in- 
fluenced by action taken in other cities. 

Comparative Costs of High Pressure and Low Pres- 

sure Gas Distribution 


In order that the information developed may be 
of value to all, with but little further calculation 
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necessary, and that of the simplest kind, we will as- 
certain the costs of delivering gas by both high and 
low pressure on new systems designed particularly 
with highest efficiencies and economies in view. It 
will probably be found later, that though these sys- 
tems are what might be termed “handpicked,” the 
comparative costs will be applicable to any existing 
systems. These comparative costs will be deter- 
mined by comparison between high and low pressure 
systems under three different conditions, viz.: Case 
I. will be a comparison between high and low distri- 
bution systems, one mile square, with the plant sup- 
plying them located at the edge of the systems. 
Case II. will show comparisons for transmission and 
distribution systems, and Case III. will cover trans- 
mission and distribution for large systems. These 
comparisons will show the effects on costs of con- 
sumer density of from thirty to two hundred per mile 
of main. 


Case I. 


For the first comparison it will be assumed that 
the two square miles of distribution for high and 
low pressure respectively are so located that the 
plant supplying them is at the edge of each of them, 
and therefore, no transmission main will be required ; 
sales per consumer are forty thousand cubic feet per 
year. 


The placing of the plant as described, at the edge 
of the distribution system, would entail some changes 
in the arrangement of the mains in the two systems 
to insure proper delivery, but as this would affect 
both systems alike it will not be considered as alter- 
ing the costs in any way. 


It will be assumed that at the beginning there will 
be thirty consumers per mile of main. This, of 
course, is a very low figure, but probably many com- 
panies enter new territory in a small way with fewer 
consumers than thirty per mile. At least, thirty per 
mile is a good base from which to start, and the use 


of this low figure will in no wise affect the accuracy . 


of the figures in the higher densities. 


(Tables and curves are given in the original article, 
which contain comparative high and low pressure 
costs.—Edit. ) 


The curves illustrate that with only thirty con- 
sumers per mile of main the high pressure system is 
by far the more economical of the two, and that it is 
not until a figure of about 145 consumers per mile is 
reached that the cost of low pressure distribution js 
less than that of high pressure. 


While sales of 40,000 cu. ft. per consumer per year 
will be found representative of the sales of many 
companies in the United States today selling manu- 
factured gas, it may well be suggested, that if we 
are to expect a peak hour demand of thirty cubic 
feet per consumer, this figure of 40,000 cubic feet 
will be low. For this reason, a comparison of costs 


was made, putting the annual sales per consumer at 
50,000 cubic feet, all other factors remaining as 
before. 


Case Il. 


It has always been the popular idea that the field 
for high pressure distribution is in the localities 
somewhat removed from the gas plant and the fol- 
lowing comparisons are made to ascertain the effect 
on the comparative costs, of varying distances from 
the plant and varying densities of consumers per 
mile of main. In order to make these comparisons, 
the high pressure costs due to investment in com- 
pressors and the cost of compressing the gas should 
be taken out of the distribution costs and included in 
the transmission, as the costs due to compressing 
will vary with the length and size of the transmission 
line. 

With sales of 40,000 cubic feet per consumer per 
year and with the edge of the distribution system one 
mile from the plant,-a six-inch main wiil suffice for 
the high pressure system with an initial pressure of 
twenty pounds per square inch until the consumer 
density reaches 100 per mile of main; from there on 
the costs are calculated on a basis of thirty pounds 
initial pressure. 

It is found that with 40,000 cubic feet sales, the 
costs when transmitting to the low pressure system 
with the ten-pound line are less than when using the 
three-pound line until the consumer density reaches 
90 per mile of main and that the high pressure sys- 
tem is more economical than the low pressure sys- 
tem with either the ten-pound line or the three- 
pound line until consumer density reaches 160 per 
mile. 

With sales at 50,000 cubic feet the low pressure 
system varies but little whether using the ten-pound 
or the three-pound line, and both show less costs 
than the high pressure system when there are a 
little more than. 140 consumers per mile on the lines. 

From other curves which are shown in the original 
article it is very apparent that as the distance of the 
distribution system from the plant increases there is 
more economy in the use of the ten-pound line as 
compared to the use of the three-pound line for the 
low pressure distribution system, and in the use of 
high pressure transmission and distribution as com- 
pared to either of them. 

An increase of sales for a given system, as was 
pointed out before, operates to the benefit of the low 
pressure system where such a large proportion of 
the cost is due to the capital invested, which may 
remain constant for a considerable growth in sales 
and thereby reduce the cost per M. cubic feet sold. 


Case III. 


For this comparison there will be considered dis- 
tribution systems, in both high and low pressure, of 
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ten square miles each with dimensions of 5 x 2 miles, 
at distances of one, three and five miles from the 
plant, respectively. In the high pressure system, 
there will be'a regulator at each six-inch main, and 
in the low pressure system, one at each twelve-inch 
main crossing the transmission line. These regu- 
lators might well be omitted from the high pres- 
sure system as their use is not necessary, but may 
be desirable, but where installed they must be set at 
not less than twenty pounds per square inch at the 
outlet when the consumers on the system approach 
a figure of 200 per mile of main, for that pressure will 
be required at the peak hours. In the low pressure 
system, they will, of course, be necessary in order 
to reduce the pressure of transmission from pounds 
per square inch to the desired pressure in inches of 
water column. The transmission line will be con- 
tinued through the distribution system in all cases 
of the same size as that from the plant in order to 
obtain the greatest efficiency in delivery from the 
initial pressure. 

In this comparison the costs are all calculated as 
in Case IT. and only the length and size of the trans- 
mission line will vary for the different distances 
from the plant. 


Results Obtained 


As before, the high pressure line is the cheapest 
in the low densities of consumers per mile of main 
while the ten-pound line is cheaper than the three- 
pound one. The two low pressure line curves cross 
when the consumers per mile of main number a little 
less than 170 and they also cross the curve showing 
high pressure costs at the same time when the sales 
are 40,000 cubic feet, per consumer per year. 

With sales of 50,000 cubic feet the same order fol- 
lows, except that the curve for the three-pound line 
drops below the curve for the ter-pound line at a 
consumer density of 115 per mile of main. The 
three-pound line crosses the high pressure curve 
when the consumers are 150 to the mile of main and 
the high pressure curve is crossed by the ten-pound 
curve after 165 consumers per mile of main are on 
the system. 


Long Distance Gas Transmission 


With the gas industry striving for greater effi- 
ciency in all departments, the abandonment of small 
gas plants in separate communities and the supply- 
ing of their gas wants from a central efficient plant 
has proven profitable in many instances. 

This opens up the question of the cost of long dis- 
tance transmission so that the greatest length at 
which it will be economical may be determined. 
Such a question becomes very much involved at. the 
outset and even a cursory examination will convince 
that there can be no figure set as the economical 
limit for all conditions. 

Any proposition to supply. gas by a long transmis- 
sion line must enter competition with other fuels 
and with the alternative proposition of supplying 
gas from a plant located at the district to be sup- 
plied. A figure for cost which could not be exceed- 


ed in one case might be possible of considerable in 
crease where cost to operate a local plant would hb 
high. 

. By combining the costs shown by the curves in 
the various figures for transmission and distribu 
tion together with the costs for either high or low 
pressure holders, it should be possible to work out a 
close approximation of the costs of transmission and 
distribution for all conditions within the limits of 
average operation today. 


Conversion to High Pressure 


The problem today on most gas distribution sys 
tems which have been operating for several years, is 
to increase their capacities. In some cases this need 
of increase is pressing in order that the growing de- 
mands, due to increased density in consumers per 
mile of main, be supplied. In other instances, regu- 
lation by Public Utility Commissions is demanding 
more uniform pressure at the consumers’ premises 
than has been the practice. In either event, the ca- 
pacities of the distribution mains must be increased 
materially. 


Subdivisions of Problem 


As a rule, this problem resolves itself into two sub- 
divisions as follows: First, the supply to the district 
or section affected is inadequate. while the distribu- 
tion mains are ample in size; in the second case, the 
distribution mains themselves are not of sufficient 
size to serve the demands on individual streets with- 
out undue drop in pressure at the points most re- 
mote from the feeder mains. 

In the second instance, the supply may or may not 
be adequate, but the first problem is to so strengthen 
the distribution mains that the pressure will not vary 
extessively at the consumer’s premises. The chief 
obstacle in the way of increasing the distribution 
main capacities is the street surface which is almost 
certain to have been laid since the installation of the 
gas mains. The mains when laid were probably 
thought to be of adequate size for any demand which 
would be made of them, or if changes to increase 
their capacities were looked forward to it was prob- 
ably firmly believed that the costs for the improve- 
ment would not increase in anything like the pro- 
portion which they have. As a result of this rise in 
prices any increase of distribution main capacities 
by replacing with larger mains means multiplying 
the investment in mains in the districts affected by 
not less than three and often by more. Any new 
mains put in as replacement would be of greater size 
than the original mains; pipe costs have advanced by 
nearly 100 per cent from what they were fifteen to 
twenty years ago. The labor for their installation 
has advanced in like proportion, while the street im- 
provements which are now covering the mains com- 
plicate the situation further. Some relief may be 
obtained by tying in mains, if it has not already been 
done, and by running mains on streets which might 
be called “side streets” on which no consumers face, 
to equalize pressures and it may be possible to post- 
pone for a time the inevitable. It may become 
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necessary to lay a new and larger main on each street 
in the territory where the supply is inadequate. The 


expenditures attendant upon this, in some cases, 
would be impossible were the areas affected a large 
proportion of any company’s property. 


Raising the Pressure 


\n alternative to the laying of new mains is the 
raising of pressure in the present mains; there is, of 
course, a very definite limit to this if individual regu- 
lations are not installed ahead of the consumers’ 
meters, for were the pressures to be raised to the 
point which would supply the consumers theretofore 
suffering from inadequate supply, the consumers near 
the feeder mains would be receiving pressures far 
too high for meter accuracy or safe operation. How- 
ever, if individual regulators are installed the pres- 
sures may be raised practically without limit. 

If it is known that the mains are in good physical 
condition and such as to withstand, without an un- 
due high leakage resulting, pressure of a few pounds 
per square inch, it may be that the most economical 
way to obtain the desired increase in capacities will 
be to convert the district to high pressure or a modi- 
fication of it which may be called semi, medium or 
intermediate high pressure. These terms are widely 
used in connection with systems operating under 
pressures from ten pounds per square inch down. 
Should such a scheme of converting to high pressure 
be decided upon, the question of a feeder to the dis- 
trict must be settled; it may be feasible both from 
the operating and cost standpoints to convert one of 
the existing lines from the plant to high pressure. 
It could continue to act as a feeder for any low pres- 
sure mains supplied by it, only the installation of 
district regulators being required to reduce the pres- 
sure to inches of water column. Or it may be advis- 
able to lay a new line designed for high pressure. 
Such a conversion of an existing line need not be 
permanent and it might well be done in some in- 
stances in order to make possible the postponement 
of capital expenditures to more favorable times. 


Effect of High Pressure on Complaints 


A comparison of the number of complaints per unit 
of consumers on high pressure and low pressure sys- 
tems will throw more light on the results obtained 
from the two methods of distribution. 

It has long been known that companies operating 
high pressure systems have fewer complaints in pro- 
portion to the number of consumers served than do 
companies operating under low pressure. Compari- 
son of the complaints per unit of consumers as shown 
by the different companies, even when operating un- 
der the same conditions, is often not productive of 
results of any value for the reason that, in many 
cases, the number of complaints does not depend so 
much on the character of service rendered as it does 
on the character of service to which the consumers 
in the respective districts have become accustomed. 


Effect of High Pressure on Meter Performance 


Meter repairmen have often commented on the 
difference in condition of gas meters brought in for 


repair from high pressure and low pressure districts. 
This comment has always been to the effect that 
meters from high pressure systems were consistently 
in better shape than those from low pressure sys- 
tems. 

Hoping to obtain more definite information than 
that conveyed by the impression of individuals, an 
investigation was made of the records of a company 
operating both high and low pressure systems. 

This information was rather difficult to obtain for 
the reason that the practice of keeping meter rec- 
ords, which could be broken down to give the data 
desired, has been in operation for only a few years 
and, therefore, any conclusions based on the infor- 
mation obtained from it is not as definite as it will 
be several years hence, when the meters will have 
served for a greater period and will have, in some 
cases, broken down, and in others been repeatedly 
repaired. 

Sufficient data is available, however, to allow at 
least comparative conclusions to be drawn and such 
comparative conclusions should be of such value as 
to warrant their serious consideration should the 
matter of high and low pressure systems from this 
standpoint ever be up for study. 

Any effect on meter performance would probably 
be reflected in three ways: first, in the length of time 
a meter may remain in service; second, the extent 
of the repairs necessary to restore the meter to 
proper condition when it is brought in; and, third, 
the accuracy of the meter. 

The meter performance on both high and low 
pressure was investigated for these points, and gen- 
erally the records disclosed that meters measuring 
gas which had been compressed, whether distributed 
at high, semi high or low pressure, remained in con- 
dition longer, required less repairs on being brought 
to the shop and were more nearly accurate than the 


_meters used for straight low pressure distribution. 


Effect of High Pressure on Unaccounted-for Gas 

While the term “leakage” is the one usuaily used 
to designate the gas which is made and sent out from 
the plant, for which the companies are not paid, it 
is becoming more generally the idea to consider it as 
unaccounted for. This is undoubtedly the proper 
terminology, as it is well known that only a portion 
of the gas which has been called leakage is lost into 
the atmosphere through leaks. 

There are many factors influencing the size of the 
unaccounted-for gas figure that in no way affect the 
amount of actual leakage. A few of them are listed 
as follows: 

. Errors in Station Meters. 
. Errors in Consumers’ Meters. 

3. Accuracy of Reading Consumers’ Meters. 
. Correction for Temperature and Pressure. 
. Condensation. 

. Losses Due to Blowing Drips. 
. Losses During Construction Work. 

8. Stolen Gas. 

Of the above, none of the factors with the possible 
exception of the last, can be considered as affecting 
in anv way the amount of gas lost through leakage, 
and all but the last one are susceptible of determina- 
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tion within fairly close limits and for them correc- 
tion factors may be made. The difference between 
the gas sent out and accounted for would be affected 
by all of them alike, whether high or low pressure 
were used, and it would be better to eliminate such 
factors as those listed above when comparing this 
unaccounted-for gas for any number of systems, 
whether: distributing at the same or different pres- 
sures. 

It would be well also to express the leakage or 
unaccounted for in terms other than percentage of 
the sendout, as any figure of this sort is so influ- 
enced by the sales as to distort the actual loss per 
unit of mains when comparing two systems whose 
sales per unit of main are at wide variance. Prob- 
ably the mains should be reduced to some common 
diameter, as has been done already in some instances 
in order to make the figures more comparable. 

Real Factors Involved 

To continue the list: the following factors are the 
real contributors to that portion of the unaccounted- 
for gas which is really leakage: 

9. Actual Leakage from Holders. 

10. Actual Leakage from Transmission Mains. 

11. Actual Leakage from Distribution Mains. 

12. Actual Leakage from Service. 

Of these the first will remain the same whether the 
distribution is by high or low pressure; the others 
should increase with the increase jn pressure on the 
system, and probably all but a very small percentage 
of the leakage will be from those structures men- 
tioned in the last three items. 

A study of the unaccounted-for gas on the Pacific 
Coast during the past two years has confined nearly 
all of the leaks to the mains and services, including 
with the services the consumers’ meters and regu- 
lators and their connections; with the mains and 
meter installation the greatest offenders. 

Going into the question of leakage from mains, it 
is found that practically all of the leakage which is 
due to leaks so small that they exist for considerable 
time without discovery, is caused by defective joints, 
lead joints on cast iron mains, gaskets in couplings 
of the Dresser type and defects in screw couplings 
or pipe threads. Such leaks should be eliminated by 
the use of properly designed joints, and as the leak- 
age reported in the above study was prevalent on 
low. pressure mains as well as on high pressure, 
there is pressing need for change in both systems. 
Leaks due to corroded pipe are surprisingly low in 
most cases and by proper protection to wrought iron 
and steel pipe could be reduced to a minimum. Leak- 
proof joints can be made and pipe adequately pro- 
tected so that leakage from mains properly laid 
should ‘not increase unduly with high pressure. 

To one who has not made, or caused to be made, 
a careful inspection of meter installation at con- 
sumers’ premises, the amount of leakage to be found 
there and easily remedied will be surprising. It 
would seem that any perceptible leak around the 
meter installation would become so obnoxious, par- 
ticularly at night when the air is still, that the con- 
sumer would promptly report it. Such is far from 
the case, however, in a great many instances, and 
there are companies which have very materially re- 
duced their unaccounted-for gas by conducting a 





house-to-house inspection and elimination of leaks, 
Leaks up to twenty-five cubic feet per hour have 
been found by inspectors at domestic consumers’ 
premises, no report of which had been made by the 
consumer. Larger leaks have been found at indus- 
trial consumers’ installations. Leaks found in metcr 
installations, unless ahead of regulators, would be 
the same for low or high pressure. 

From this it is easy to see that with a high pres- 
sure system designed for high pressure, the leakage 
on a well operated property should not be seriously 
greater than for low pressure. 

Loss in Thermal Content Due to High Pressure 

Any discussion of high pressure distribution omit- 
ting consideration of loss in thermal content of the 
gas due to compression would be incomplete indeed, 
for there is so great an objection to the use of high 
pressure on this score alone, by some engineers, that 
it must be included. 

Nowhere in this paper has there been used a pres- 
sure greater than sixty pounds per square inch, and 
as this pressure is the upper limit of the pressures 
used in several instances where accurate data on the 
subject of B.t.u. loss 1s concerned, there will be in- 
cluded here no information as to pressures higher 
than sixty pounds. 

The B.t.u. value as shown in all of the following 
tabulations are results of calorimeter tests on gas 
collected by means of continuous sampling tanks 
operating from twenty to twenty-four hours per 
day, and are, therefore, truly representative of aver- 
age conditions. 

This information is from records on oil gas only, 
but it is ‘not likely that the losses for coal gas for 
the same or comparable original thermal content will 
be any greater. Such evidence should be conclu- 
sive proof that high pressure operation within the 
limit prescribed is not productive of serious loss in 


- thermal content. 


PlantA 23milesto B Avge. pressure atA 
B.t.u. 561 556 55 pounds 
PlantC 23milesto D Avge. pressure at C 
B.t.u. 551 550 35 pounds 
Plant E 25milesto F Avge. pressure at E 
B.t.u. 550 547 60 pounds 
Conclusion 


It will be apparent to anyone reading this paper 
that, as pointed out in the foreword, the treatment 
of the subject of high pressure transmission has been 
but general. To follow out jn detail the several sub- 
divisions mentioned here would entail a great amount 
of time and labor, but the resulting information 
would be of great value to the gas industry. It is 
certain that such will be done some time, but by 
whom and when remains for the future to determine. 

There are systems of such a size and whose 
amount of business is such that the costs shown by 
the curves make the choice between high pressure 
and low pressure easy, for in their cases the differ- 
ence between the costs of the two methods will be 
great enough to at once preclude the method show- 
ing higher costs. In other companies, the line be- 
tween the two will not be so well defined and a 
closer study of some, or all, of the phases may be- 
come imperative. When the actual conditions are 
known this should not be difficult. 














